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The fairy tales included in this reader are from. _ 
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eleven different countries, and represent the folk-lore In retelling these delightful stories the autnors : ek 

of as many peoples. They are here retold in Dr. have been most successful in preserving their origi- ; \: 
Baldwin’s own charming style. Without being too | 44) color and charm. The tales show the different | ‘ 
didactic, they teach the children lessons of kind- phasesof Oriental chara-ter and habits of thought } Ry 
ness, cheerfulness, helpfulness, and courage. The and will help toward a better understanding and } pane, Ul f 
illustrations are unusually attractive. appreciation of Chinese charzcter. Theillustrationg B// ¢\ a ; 
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are from drawings by native artists. oie ae 


SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAV- 
ELS RETOLD (BALDWIN) 
35 cents 


NIXON -ROULET’S JAPANESE | 
FOLK STORIES AND FAIRY Pt | eee 
TALES, 40 cents eee Bc es 


For Years 2-3 


All children like to hear of the Lilliputian king For Years 4-5 ee 
who sat in the palm of Gulliver’s hand, and of the Few of these popular Japanese stories have an \ = 5 x Ps 
Brobdingnagian baby who cried to have Gulliver as ever before been presented in English. They are [, 

a toy plaything. Children cannot well! read these here retold in a simple and pleasing manner. Each [ __ : 

famous stories in the form in which Swiit told them, of the thirty-four stories is illustrated by a full-page =, 











so Dr. Baldwin has here rewritten the voyages picture drawn bya Japanese artist, lending a peculiar 


especially for them. The illustrations are unusually charm to the volume, and distinguishing it as some- 


attractive and amusing. 


thing new in school literature. 





We have issued for teachers two illustrated circulars 


describing the various volumes of our supplementary 


Circular No. 750 contains our entire listof 213 
volumes of supplementary reacing ; 


reading. 


while Circular No. 
650 gives the 64 volumes of this character which are 


suited to the first three grades. Either of thes: booklets 
may be had for the asking. 
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Lazare’s Les Plus Jolis Contes de Fees 

De Maistre’s Les Prisonniers du Caucase 

Rotrou’s Saint Genest et Venceslas 

Auerbach’s Brigitta (new edition with vocabulary) 

Goethe's Torquato Tasso 

Volkmann-Leander’s Traumereien 

Storm’s Der Schimmelreiter 

Eckstein & Wildenbruch’s Der Besuch im Karzer 
and Das Edle Blu! 

Bassett’s Pedro Sanchez 
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The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research. 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 


returning in September, all at the cost of a 


summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 
Let us write you fully of our plans. 


ae Oa) 


Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 





~ Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 56, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 
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A Successful Series 


THE ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC 
COURSE 


First Book - $0.25 Third Book - $0.40 
Second Book -30 Fourth Book - 50 





HIS new series consists of four books cover- 
ing the work of the Primary and Grammar 
Schools. It contains nearly a thousand songs 

of exceptional charm and interest. It is graded in 
sympathy with the best pedagogical ideas — accord- 
ing to which every song becomes a study and every 
study becomes a song. The Eleanor Smith Music 
Course as a whole meets the demand of modern edu- 
cation. Modern life and modern thought require 
the richest and best of the past combined with the 
richest and best of the present, so organized and 
arranged as to satisfy existing conditions in school 
and home. It is world-wide in its sources, universal 
in its adaptation, and modern in the broadest and 
truest sense of the word. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 











The NEW IDEA in Teaching 
Reading 


As Embodied in 


TE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 


Frofusely and Beautifully [!lustrated from Original Draw- 


ings by 
LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play in a 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, 
continually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract 
him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

PRIMER : - 114 pages. 
FIRST READER: 160 pages. 
SECOND READER: (in press) 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50 cents 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 


Publishers 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Price 32 cents 
Price 38 cents 











SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY’S 
Standard Text-Books 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The First Year of Latin $1.00 

Caesar’s Gallic War 1.25 

By WALTER B. GUNNISON and WALTER S. HARLry. 
Provides all the material for a two-years’ course, 

the Caesar text including the grammar and composi- 

tion for second year work. 

The Elements of Economics 1.00 

By CuARLEs JESSE BULLOCK. 
An accurate, impartial treatment, presenting es 
sential facts clearly and simply. 

The Essentials of Algebra 1.00 
By Roserr J. Atey and Davip A. Rorurock. 
Noteworthy for its simple, clear and independent 

methods, and logical arrangement. 

Silver Series of Classics 
Fifty titles, covering college entrance require- 

ments in English. Wisely and skilfully edited for 


school use. Dd 60 


Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books 
Twenty titles: French, German, Spanish and 

Italian. Representing the highest s« holarship and 

practical pedagogy. 0 1.25 


Full information and descriptive circulars sent on request. 


Burdett 


Boston 


Silver, 


New York 


FOR TEACHE RS 


Studies in the History of Modern Education $1.50 
By CHARLES OLIVER Hoyr. 

The first interesting, comprehensive treatment in 
one volume of the whole scope of the subject. For 
Normal Schools, Training Classes and Teachers’ 
Reading Circles. 

Waymarks for Teachers, 1.25 
By Sarnau Lovise ARNOLD. 

A suggestive, reliable, and inspiring book on 
methods, for primary teachers 
The School and Its Life 1.25 

By CnuaArR_es B. GILBERT 


A strong, fresh, practical book on the vital prob- 
lems of education, 


The Basis of Practical Teaching 1.25 
By Ev.mMeER Burrirr Ryan, 


A concise presentation of fundamental principles 
with many helpful suggestions. 


Recollections of a New England Educator Net, 1.50 
By WiLuiaAM A. Mowry. 
A delightfully entertaining review of educational 
affairs, of lasting value and inspiration 


Correspondence is inbited. 


& Company 


Chicago 
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D.C. HEATH & CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


For Elementary and Secondary Schools 





| A FIRST COURSE IN AMERICAN HISTORY HIGH SCHOOL WORD BOOK 
By JEANNETTE RECTOR Hopepon. An excep- _ By Ricnarp L. Sanpwick and Anna T. Bacon. 
. tionally good history for intermediate grades, on the Five thousand words chosen from those most com- 
i biographical plan, finely written. J//lustvated. monly misspelled, and from high school texts in 
. Book I. Discoverers, Explorers and Colonists, _ SCl@nce, mathematics, history and English. It pro 
1 296 pages. G5 cents. vides for the study of spelling, etymology, pronun 
if Book Il. The National Period. 248 pages. 65 ciation and meaning. 160 pages. 40 cents. 
cents. 
HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 
i THE PARALLEL COURSE DRAWING BOOKS By Epwitn C.Woo.iey. A compendium of rules 
By C.S. Hammock and A.D. Hammock. An which enables the student to learn the correct usage 
: artistic, practical and complete course for elemen- and simplifies the correcting of themes. 260 pages. 
! tary schools, giving parallel work for pencil and | 7¢0 cents. 
1 brush. Four books, 40 pages each, 8x ll in. $7.80 
per doz. PROGRESSIVE PROBLEMS IN PHYSICS 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


By ArRtTHuR W. Dunn. A text-book in civics 
that succeeds in arousing the pupil’s interest in his 
community. Jilustrated. 278 pages 745 cents. 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By HELEN A., Marie M.and ANNA M. MCMAHON 
Nursery rhymes and stories as a basis for reading 
lessons, with phonics. Jllustraied. 
cents. 


HAAREN’S NEW WRITING BOOKS 


By Joun H. HAareN. A uniform intermedial 
slant; the series is especially good for teaching rapid 
business writing. Eight books and manual. 60 
cents per dozen. 


ARITHMETIC FOR UPPER GRADES 


By Joun H. WALSH. 


126 pages. 30 
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A new book in this popu- 
lar series, noted for its practical mastery of the sub- 
ject. 304 pages. 50 cents. With appendix of 


simple algebra and geometry. 342 pages. S5cents. 


HEATH'S ENGLISH CLASSICS. sei... 
BACON’S ESSAYS 


Edited by Frep ALLISON Howr. 28.3 
35 cents. 


FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Edited by H. A. Davipson. With topics for 
study and composition, similar to the same 
editor’s edition of Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book.”’ 
Illustrated. 410 pages. 50 cents. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME 
i Edited by Martua H. SHACKFORD. 
| 25 cents. 


De QUINCEY’S JOAN OF ARC and the 
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130 pages. 


ENGLISH MAIL COACH 


Edited by CHARLES M. STEBBINS. 
25 cents. 


MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


: 

| 169 pages. 
| 

| New texts in German, French, Spanish and 


Italian are constantly being added to this 
widely used series. 


By Frep R. MILLER. Fourteen hundred graded 
problems, not too difficult in mathematics, and of 
practical import. Itsupplements the 
and greatly strengthens the 
work. Jillustrated. 


standard texts 
college preparatory 


6U cents 


INTRODUCTORY LATIN 


By FRANK P. Mouton. A first year b« 
gives the best possible preparation for Cesar 


224 pages. 


k that 

one 
concentration of effort 
2SU pages £7.00. 


CASAR’S GALLIC WAR 


Edited by HARRY F. TOWLE and PAUL R. JENKS 
lilustrated. Books I.-VII., 
[.-I1V., 478 pages. $1.00. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS 


Edited by Ropertr W. TunsTrALL. 
Six Orations, 40 pages. $1.00. 
O16 pages. £7.20 


SALLUST’S CATILINE 


Edited by DANIEL A. PENICK. 212 pages, $1,00 


WRITING LATIN 


By JouN EpmMUND BARss. Composition exer 
cises based chiefly on Cwsar and Cicero. Book I 
95 pages. SO0cents. Book IL, 75 cents. 


WELLS'S MATHEMATICS SERIES. Rss"... 
A FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA 


For first-year classes in high schools. 
pages. $1.00. 


ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A full treatment of the main subjects, making 
a course fora yearandahalf. 474 pages. $1.20. 
TEXT-BOOK IN ALGEBR/ 

Contains the text of the * 
Schools”’ 
topics. 


spicuous for economy and 
lllustrated, 


619 pages 


lilustrated 
Eleven Orations, 


175 pages. 


240 


Algebra for Secondary 
and six chapters on more advanced 
O74 pages. $1.40. 


NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


An ideal new presentation evolved from the 
best of the old methods. 308 pages. $1.2 
Plane, 75 


cents. Solid. 75 cents. 


Catalogues, Circulars and other information are gladly supplied on request 
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POVERTY AND WEALTH 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


As the prevalent ideas of poverty and wealth ap- 
pear to have been twisted out of all semblance of 
truth and reason, why is it not altogether profitable 
to take a calm view of the facts of the case? 

I call that man rich whose moral nature is based 
on the everlasting foundations of Christianity. 
Such a man rises above the smoky regions of su- 
perstition, bigotry, caste, cant, credulity, hallu- 
cination, cruelty, and wrong, into that “fairer re- 
gion,” where bloom the most beautiful flowers of 
love and humanity, where the sunlit landscape has 
the broadest sweep, and where the pure winds 9% 
heaven blow “without let or hindrance.” 

[ call that man rich whose intellectual nature is 
no longer pot-bound by pedantry, favoritism, spe- 
cialization, “schools of thought,” science, classics, 
mathematics, philosophy, or what you please, but 
who “has taken all knowledge for his province,” 
and has obliterated all the boundary lines of hos- 
tile intellectual regions. I call that man rich who 
is ever willing to learn; who loves literature too 
deeply to be ashamed of a fondness for poetry ; 
who considers the best writers of all countries and 
of all ages his intimate and loving friends. I call 
him rich who is gifted with the open mind, who does 
not contemptuously thrust aside views with the re- 
mark: “Oh, you are a Spiritualist, or an Agnostic, 
or a Prohibitionist, or a Socialist!” but who 1s 
willing to weigh evidence, and accept truth day by 
day, without stigmatizing the purveyors of truth, 
whatsoever their name or denomination. I call 
him rich who possesses the gift of expression. 
The architect who designs the airy dome, the glit- 
tering minaret, the heaven-piercing spire, the 
palace, the cottage, the stately college hall, the 
public school, the colonnaded capitol,—I call him 


rich. The painter, who makes the canvas glow 
with all the beauty of his own rare genius,—lI call 
him rich. The sculptor, who leaves in lasting 


stone or brass the impress of his greatness,—I ca!l 
him rich. The composer, who sets life a-throbbing 
to the music of his dreams,—I call him rich. The 
poet, who claims his heritage in landscape, sunset, 
flower, and sea, and wind, in natural beauty min- 
gled with passionate human life, who sings the 
right songs with the right words and the right 
music,—I call him rich. “The orator, on whose 
words the multitude dwells with rapturous joy,—I 
call him rich. The musician, who, interpreting 
aright the composer’s dream, adds the wild witch- 
ery of his own personality, and so weaves a wizard 
spell of charm,—I call him rich. 

I call him rich who knows how to converse, to 
say the best word in the best place, at the best 
time, who melts in his alembic the deep-delved 


wisdom of all climes and all ages, to produce the 
speech that is golden,—lI call him rich. 

I call him rich who, though having not one of 
the great talents, yet has the sympathetic heart; 
who can be one of that audience for which genius 
has ever sighed; who can weep with those who 
mourn, and rejoice with those who sing,—I call 
him rich. 

[ call him rich who not only “enjoys good 
health,” but also possesses it, and is possessed of it. 
The man or woman who loves rational out-of-doors 
recreations ; who has a dozen physical accomplish- 
ments; who walks, and rides, and drives, and 
swims, and golfs; who botanizes and geologizes in 
the open rather than in the laboratory; whose 
glorious disposition is a stranger to blue days and 
black days; whose whole calendar appears to be 
made up of “red letter” days; men and women who 
say, with Dr. Gannett: “Blessed be drudgery,”—I 
call them rich. And those, who, in spite of every 
material and physical disadvantage, are still serene, 
nay, happy,—I call them rich. I call him rich who 
devotes himself with singleness of patriotic devo- 
tion to the service of his fellowmen, whether as 
soldier, sailor, teacher, statesman, clergyman, 
physician, lawyer, or workman,—I call him rich. 

Then who is poor? No one needs to be poor 
in the highest sense. I call him poor who wrings 
his millions dishonestly from his fellowmen; 
who looks upon mankind as something only to be 
cheated, cajoled, defrauded, and abused,—I call him 
poor. 

I call him poor who, as a workman, “scamps” 
his work, unduly prolongs it for the sake of gain, 
or prevents a better man from performing the 
task in a proper way,—I call him poor. I call him 
poor, no matter where or how he lives, who cuts 
himself off from all the charm of unconventional 
sympathy with his fellowmen, whether high or low, 
—I call him poor. It is a great mistake to see 
merit only in the Faubourg St. Germain, and to 
patronize it or “damn it with faint praise,” when it 
comes from the people. With Emerson, we can 
all say most cheerfully :— 


“Good-by to Flattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace: 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple Office, low and high; 

To crowded halls, to court, and street: 
To frozen hearts and hastening feet: 

To those who go, and those who come: 
Good-by, proud world! I’m going home.” 


Flattery, Grandeur, Mere Wealth, Office, if sup- 
ple,—I call them poor. So let me raise again the 
standards new, yet old, of “love to God and love to 
man,” recognition of God’s gifts of genius and use- 
fulness, of moral worth as “the principal thing,” of 
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the brotherhood of man. If all the scales in a 
country were false, before justice could be done 
the scales must be adjusted. If the accepted 
standards of right and wrong, of honor and dis- 
honor, are wrong, we must adjust them. Judged 
by these standards, old, yet ever new, and in the re- 
lentless light of truth, many now “rich” will be 
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found poor, and many now called “poor” will be 
found rich indeed. ' No matter who you are or 
what you are, no matter what other gifts you give 
with hands as lavish as Carnegie’s, hereafter at 
Christmas and on New Year’s Day,and on all other 
days, give the gift of generous appreciation—and 
“there shall be a new heaven and a new earth.” 





+ 


3 
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God make us worthy of the memory of Abraham Lincoln, 


—Phillips Brooks. 





“ WHY BOYS OF TO-DAY SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
LINCOLN.” 


BY JAMES MORGAN, BOSTON, 
Author of “‘Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and the Man.” 
Boys should know Lincoln because no other 
character in history, no character in fiction, is so 
interesting to American youth at least. 
The story of this life unfolds with all the 
dramatic effect of a good novel. 


his way as when a boy he plodded through the un- 
charted wilds. At last the glorious victory is won, 
and for a brief moment he stands in the sunshine. 
Then comes the tragedy and his death, but a tri- 
umphant death which is seen to be the only fitting 
climax to the wonderful drama. 

I dwell on the pictures rather than the lessons 
which the life of Lincoln affords, because every 
life abounds in lessons if we will only seek 





Opening in the primeval forest, it 
draws the reader’s attention and 
sympathies to the wilderness waif 
in his seemingly hopeless poverty, 
with deer and bears and all man- 
ner of wild things in the back- 
ground; the scene shifts to the 
broad waters of the western riv- 
ers, on the bosoms of which the 
strange youth, as a flatboatman, 
floats into the wider world; next 
he threads the trackless plains be- 
hind an ox team; then in succes- 
sion he is seen as the railsplitter, 
the wrestler, the Indian fighter, 
the country storekeeper, the vil- 
lage postmaster, the hapless lover, 
the forlorn bankrupt, the legisla- 
tor in homespun, the circuit 
rider, living like a gypsy and thrilling fron- 
tier juries with his natural eloquence or sei- 
ting the rude taverns in a roar with his native 
humor; finally he appears as the backwoods con- 
gressman, stalking about the capital with his 
books and papers slung over his shoulder in a 
bandanna handkerchief. 

Now comes the call to the conscience of the 
nation. Lincoln takes his stand on the side of 
right and freedom, and the heroic period of his life 
begins. At last we see that all the privations and 
struggles of his boyhood and manhood were but 
the scaffolding that hid from our view the slow up- 
building of a strong and noble character. His im- 
mortal debate with Douglas, “the little giant,” is 
like a knightly tournament of old. 

Suddenly rising to national fame, he becomes the 
standard bearer of the union in the mightiest co.1- 
flict of his time. In the gloom of defeat his stout 
heart does not despair while he patiently gropes 








JAMES MORGAN, 
Boston Globe. 


them, but no other life is so filled 
with interest for young readers. 
Too often biography is as hard .o 
read as algebra. I believe it 
ought to be, and can be, made as 
easy and entertaining as the 
novel, and without sacrificing in 
the least the truth of history, for 
indeed truth is stranger than fic- 
tion. 

The art of story telling should 
not be entirely abandoned to the 
novelist. It is the reproach of 
biography that where twenty per- 
sons read the 
imagination 





romances of the 
perhaps not more 
than one reads the still greater ro- 
mances of real life like Lincoln’s. 

Nevertheless I say to boys, 
read biography even if you 
do not find it easy reading. Stick to it and 
you will soon learn to extract from the dullest 
page some suggestion that will interest as well as 
instruct you. 


Years after you have read a chas- 
ter the fuller meaning of it will dawn upon your 
understanding, and you will get your reward. 
You will find, however, that no special effort is 
required for the reading of a life of Lincoln. He 
himself was to the end one of nature’s great, un- 
spoiled boys, and boys can understand him in every 
station, in every action of his career, because ke 
was always natural and simple. Read him and 
enjoy him while you read him, and you will have 
gained a great and lasting lesson in honesty, cour- 
age, justice, patience, kindness—in morals such as 
I believe you cannot find anywhere else between 
the covers of a book. 

The boy who really knows Lincoln knows his 
country, for in this man the history, the soul of 
America stands personified. 
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LINCOLN, THE HOPE AND INSPIRATION OF THE 
PLAIN PEOPLE. 


BY DENIS A. MCCARTHY. 


Oh, not in kaisers or in kings 
The hope of man we seek! 
Their glitt’ring sceptres, crowns, and rings 
Are baubles for the weak; 
But we whose feet are firmly set 
On freedom's broad highway, 
We seek man’s hope far deeper yet 
Than kingly pomp or sway— 
We seek it in the people’s sweat 
And in their blood, to-day! 


We seek man’s hope—nor seek in vain 
Where dreamers work and wait, 

Where boys in poverty and pain 
Are growing to be great; 

Where boys like Lincoln, poor and plain, 
But strong of hand and heart, 

Grow upward, through the sun and rain, 
To play the hero’s part— 

To cleanse the country from the stain 
Of manhood in the mart! 


Oh, let the kaisers and the kings 
At rule and sceptre play! 
Man's hope is not in crowns and rings, 
And baubles such as they. 
But wheresoever hearts aspire 
To break a Christless ban, 
The name of Lincoln shall inspire 
To higher hope and plan, 
And stir the generous soul’s desire 
To live and die for man! 
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CHRISTMAS GIVING AND RECEIVING. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The holiday season should be used for love and 
friendship; never abused for selfish or commercial 
ends. 

The school should be of service to the children 
for the day, and more, to the world, by raising up 
a generation to whom this holiday should be 
sacred to friendship. 

When giving becomes a burden it ceases to be 
either a holiday or a holy-day, joy is turned to sor- 
row, and instead of doing your friends a kindness 
you make them become, unconsciously, unkind 
to you. ' 

One’s first duty to his friends is to so schedule 
his gifts that any burden will be impossible. 

Scale down your list of gifts and tone down the 
quality until no one can suspect you of undergoing 
hardship for him. 

It is a keen unkindness to do anything that shall 
make a friend feel that he has, unconsulted, be- 
come a hardship to you. 

Make no gift in return for a gift. Whatever in 
any wise savors of the payment of a debt has none 
of the elements of a gift. It says as plainly as 
words could say that you did not regard the gift 
for which you are now paying asa gift, but as a 
species of blackmail or as the purchase price of a 
return gift. 

Make no gift that can be suspected of not hay- 
ing buoyant love or sincere friendship behind it. 
To commercialize giving is to debase it. 
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Make no gift at which the recipient can be sur- 
prised. It must be the natural thing in order to be 
in anyway fitting. 

Every gift should represent the giver, a book, a 
bit of fancy work, a picture, a dainty bit of glass- 
ware, or pottery—something that the recipient 
knows you are always buying for yourself or doing 
for yourself. It must be just like you. 

If possible give that which has no financial value. 
Emerson said that the best gift ever made him was 
by John Thoreau, Jr., a brother of Henry D., who 
came over one day and nailed a bluebird house 
upon his barn, and for fifteen years and more there 
was music every season, that would not have been 
but for the thoughtfulness of Mr. Thoreau. 

If you cannot give any work of your own hand 
or anything that specifically suggests yourself, 
then get as close to nature as you can. Emerson's 
choice was flowers or fruit, raised or gathered in 
the wilds, rather than purchased, if possible. 

Emerson always chose the New Year rather 
than Christmas for his giving, and he never sent a 
gift without some original special sentiment writ- 
ten for that tribute of love or friendship. 
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THE TALENT OF MANAGEMENT IN YOUNG GIRLS. 
BY JOHN ARNOLD BLAKELY, 
New York City. 

You come through an entrance door into a hall 
so large, with a roof so high, that you wonder how 
much out-doors can be put under cover. Itisa 
whole city block made into an armory. Huge 
flags hang everywhere. Miles of red, white, and 
blue bunting curve from post to post. Galleries 
and balconies line the drill floor. They are filled 
with people wearing bright colors, pointing, gestic':- 
lating, crying, “There’s Annie,” “Look at the 
dozen girls all dressed in green!”  ‘“Isn’t that a 
lovely Katrina Van Tassell!” The floor is a mov- 
ing kaleidoscope of knights, ladies, witches, shev- 
herdesses, fairies, gnomes, kings, queens, and 
pages. The gold-dust twins are laughing with a 
stately Cornelia whose jewels are two little bright- 
eyed girls in white. The Ninth Regiment band is 
playing in the centre of the hall. There are five 
thousand people present. Four thousand of them 
are girls under sixteen years of age. 

Upstairs in the large reception rooms of Colone) 
William Morris a dozen girls, “Mrs. Hughes’ com- 
mittee,” are presenting to the wife of the governor 
of the state of New York a score of ladies whom 
these girls have invited to be patronesses of the 
celebration. The tall girl says to one of her com- 
panions: “Mrs. Hughes is ready to come down.” 
Girl number two runs down two steps ata time 
and darts among the merry-makers till she gets ta 
the band-master, and stops him. The drummer 
beats the long roll. Twenty girl policemen run to 
stations in a huge semicircle, and make a double 
row of girls sit down on the floor. Back of them 
the thousands of other girls stand craning their 
necks. The tall and smiling guest of honor and 
the other ladies come in by twos and take the 
raised seats at the centre of the half circle. A foz- 
est of waving hands springs up like magic. A 
shout arises, shrill, treble, and hilarious. 
passing down Fourteenth street stop. 
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ever heard anything like that before. “What's 
going on?” “It’s the Washington Irving high 
school giving a reception to Mrs. Charles E. 
Hughes. Commissioner and Mrs. Frank H. 
Partridge attended one of the get-together parties 
af the five divisions of the school (they have no 
building of their own, yet; one is being put up for 
them; they have to borrow an armory to meet as 
one school), and this gentleman and lady thought 
a similar event would be interesting to the ‘leading 
lady’ of the state, so he offered these Washington 
Irving high school girls the opportunity of run- 
ning a big reception all by themselves. The presi- 
dent of their students’ association, Mrs. Mary Le 
Fevre, appointed her committees on invitation, 
decoration, dressing rooms, coat rooms, programs, 
printing, seats, and reception. With two thousand 
girls to draw upon you can get a good deal of 
work done. With Mr. Partridge to suggest what 
sort of school-girl stunts he’d like to have Mrs. 
Hughes see, it isn’t a hard matter to find the talent 
to carry them out.” That is 
what any Washington Irving 
girl would have told any in- 
quirer whose curiosity would 
have been arrested by the shri'l 
welcome emitted as Mrs. 
Hughes took her seat. Two 
girls hold up the national flag, 
four thousand hands rise in 
salute, four thousand voices de- 
clare: “I pledge allegiance to 
my flag.” Sixty girls run out 
with Wellesley College banners, 
and give the half-yell, half-song 
of the alma mater of the guest 
of honor. Mary Le Fevre bids 
her welcome. Sixty girls in 
white and green run up and 
shout in concert: “Welcome, 
Willkomen, Bienvenue, Bien- 
venido, Salve, Xaire. Wel- 
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aminers pronounce the candidate passed. A girl 
in red, a girl in white, and a girl in green pin the 
Washington Irving colors upon the distinguished 
candidate as a tall girl, with an impressive voice, 
declares: “Antoinette Carter Hughes, | hereby 
declare you a member in good standing of the 
Noble Order of Washington Irving High Schoo! 
Girls.” 

Then the youngsters in front go wild; they 
whoop and hurrah, wave hands and handkerchiefs, 
and dance up and down. The ladies seated about 
Mrs. Hughes shake hands and congratulate her 
upon the successful outcome of the oral examina- 
tion. 

The sixteen girl policemen clear the floor for 
a hundred Morris high school girls in white gym- 
nasium suits with red directoire sashes. Either 
a beauty expert selected them or the air and exer- 
cise of suburban New York make all the Morris 
high school girls pretty. They dance a Hunga- 
rian figure, graceful, spirited, and beautiful, and 

fade away amidst hand-clap- 


ping. The band strikes up a 
blood-tingling Irish reel. A 


troupe of gaily-dressed Staten 
island girls, visitors from the 
Curtis high school, come rol- 


licking in. More suburban 
fresh-air exercise and_ girlish 
beauty. Then a lone Scotch 


lassie, Bessie Davidson, of the 
Twelfth Street school, runs out 
into the big circle and capti- 
vates everybody by her spirit 
and grace. A hundred Lin- 
coln-green foresters march 
right out of the pages of “Ivan- 
hoe” by the way of the Eighty- 
Eighth Street school, and trip 


it as if under the greenwood 
tree. Grund Street girls do a 


dreamy, beautiful dance; 
come in all the languages of Pty = a. <iq warangehgla Eighty-Second Street girls giv 
: ; er Principal Washington Irving High School, oe . ty oe eee 
the Washington Irving high New York City. an “OQ be joyful one, a 


school.” 

“We are tickled to pieces to have you come back 
to New York city, Mrs. Hughes,” proclaims Irma 
Brown, in a short speech, ‘““Won’t you be a school 
girl again?” 

“T should like to, indeed,” says the guest. 

“You'll have to pass an examination,” says Marvy 
Le Fevre. 

“Oh, my,’ says Mrs. Hughes. 

Up comes the board of examiners with a folio 
large enough to frighten the bravest. “Will you 
promise,” demands Annie Brittain, in solemn voice, 
“never to wish you had been born a boy?” 

“Indeed I do,” says the charming feminine can- 
didate. 

“Will you promise,’ continues the inquisitor, 
“when you are put into a prominent place and are 
frightened ’most to death to try to keep a serene 
smile?” 

“I’m being given more prominence now than | 
enjoy,” answered the victim, “but I am trying to 
smile.” 


After a series of questions like these, the ex- 
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Thirteenth Street miss in white 
floats around as Zephyr; sixty Twelfth Street 
girls weave in and out as Swedish peasants 
do, their tall hats, their bright colors, their sweez. 
girlish faces making a beautiful picture. Then 
curs a most remarkably magnetic sensation—Mrs. 
Isabelle F. Wright, the principal of Public Sch 


104, sends out upon the floor a host of little tot 
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all dressed in white, who measure off distances 
their extended arms, and fill the huge 
the sweetest lot of little girl vol 


sii is Ou ever cou! 1 
imagine. They laugh as they come, and the thing 
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is infectious. Everybody laughs: then evervbod 
shouts. 
The dignified Patrick F. McGowan, acting this 
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afternoon as mayor, for Mr. McClellan absent 

Princeton, stands up and waves his hands at tl! 
little midgets and laughs and shouts with tl 
The motherly instincts in that army of older 
girls filling the galleries and the edges of the dril! 
hall shine in their eyes. 
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Everybody loves a tiny 


girl. You can feel heart-throbs vibrating the 
air. The music of an old folk-song begins. Yo 
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should see those babies’ feet twinkle. For right 
down jollity and fun the dancing of these kiddies is 
incomparable. I'd like to be a scholar in your 
school, Mrs. Wright. The little girls in white run 
off, and a crowd of live Thanksgiving pumpkins 
come bumping in. This is the day before the 
feast of pumpkin pie. They jump and caper to 
music, all in unison, and disappear. The long roll 
sounds on the drum again. The girls run to 
places in a column four abreast. It extends across 
the length of the armory and doubles on itself six 
times. The Ninth Regiment band in full uniform 
heads the column; they march in review past Mrs. 
Hughes, waving flags when in front of her. First 
come characters from the works of Washington 
Irving, then those from various works of litera- 
ture, then girls who have stepped out of the pic- 
ture frames of famous artists, then 
irom the history books, then 
mythological figures, then 


people 

allegorical and 
merry-makers of 
all times; they march along in even step, 
saluting as they pass, all girls, not a teacher 
minding the lines, not a pedagog rapping 
for order, not a school man on the floor ex- 
cept just one genial Irish gentleman, Dr. John P. 
Conroy, principal of Public School 179, whom the 
girls chose as judge for the best character repre- 
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sentations, he being in charge of a boys’ institu- 
tion, and therefore unfixed in his notions as to 
feminine apparel. 

I sat with McAndrew and a group of teachers in 
the gallery. If they had any responsibility for the 
smooth running of this event they didn’t show it. 
Occasionally some girl, would come up all smiles 
and say: “How do you think it is going, Mr. Mc- 
Andrew?” and he would reply: “I think it’s the 
best managed affair you have had yet. How is 
Mrs. Hughes taking it?” “Oh, she’s just lovely; 
she’s just like one of us.” 

I saw the girls in twenty booths checking cloth- 
ing; I saw a group of them systematically seeing 
that the forty distinguished guests were receiv- 


ing attention; I saw the press committee 
answering questions of the _ reporters; I 


saw the busy floor committee keeping the pro- 
gram moving without waits. I realized that 
the theory of the Washington Irving man- 
agement that high school girls are full of 
executive talent which needs only the self- 
confidence inherent in exercise is not merely a 
theory, but a live fact. My respect for women 
and for schoolmasters has gone up several de- 
grees since seeing these Washington Irving giris 
entertain the altogether charming wife of New 
York’s stalwart governor. 





I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true; I am not 
bound to succeed, but Iam bound to live up to what light I have, 


—Abraham Lincoln, 


7 
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THE QUEEN OF ROADS. 
BY JAMES D. KIRKPATRICK, 
Bureau of University Travel, Boston. 

The Appian Way extends from the Porta 
Capena in the walls of Rome right off over the 
distant hills to Capua, thence over the uplands ot 
Campania and Puglie to Taranto and Brindisi, ‘1 
the heel of the boot. Legion after legion have 
marched southward on this long dusty ribbon to 
crush enemies in southern Italy, or take ship at 
Rhegium, Tarentum, or Brundisium for conquests 
in Sicily, Egypt, Greece, and the East. North 
along the Way returning conquerors marche], 
dragging captives to adorn their triumphs. 

The stretch from Rome to Capua is the part 
best known to history. Appius Claudius Caecus 
built this part, commencing in the year 314 B. C. 
He was a proud and able patrician, whose genius 
was that of a civil engineer rather than of a gen- 
eral. He was unsuccessful in a military expedi- 
tion he engaged in against the Samnites, but in his 
prodigious works of construction, such as the 
harbor at Ostia, his aqueduct more than seven 
miles long and subterranean almost all the wav, 
and his road paved with lava blocks and kept in 
perfect repair for fifteen centuries, his compelling 
genius overrode both his patrician pride and the 
law. For his great purpose he preferred the 
quaestorship to the consulship, conferred civil 


rights upon freedmen and aliens that they might 
help him to his ends, and kept himself in office 
long beyond the legal limit of his term. 

To this day there is no road in the world that 
has been the scene of more splendor and abject 
suffering. The Campagna through which it runs 
was in the great days of Rome an expanse of 
splendid villas. Slaves drove carts along this 
road, carrying to Rome olives and wines produced 
on the great estates. Knights and ladies drove 
in and out in gay chariots on their way to their 
country estates or social events in the city. 

Spartacus and his little band of escaped gladia- 
tors went south from Capua along this road, and 
intrenched themselves in the crater of Mt. Vesu- 
vius, thén extinct for ages. Shepherds and slaves 
joined him in his vine-entangled fastness; soldiers 
arrived and cut off his way down from the moun- 
tain; he pieced together swinging ladders of vines, 
and the rebels climbed down these, caught the be- 
siegers in the rear, and cut them to pieces. 
Spartacus knew that they could not hold out for 
long against trained legions, and tried to lead his 
undisciplined band north to the Alps, where they 
could disperse to their native lands. His followers 
were too dull and brutal to see their danger. 
They preferred to devastate the Campagna and 
wreak slavish revenge on their former masters. 
While they burned villas or reveled at table wit'n 
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captive patricians to wait upon them, the Roman 
Senate was bending its pride to send Crassus 
against them with legionaries, and Spartacus, a 
truly able and humane leader, planning and 
planning and struggling with insubordination 
of his motley army. When Crassus had 
pursued them south along the great road and 
bottled them up in the toe of the boot, ne 
built a wall and deep ditch all across the 
neck of the peninsula to keep them there until 
they starved. The pirates, whom they had hired 
‘to transport them into Sicily, took their money 
and left them to their fate. One snowy night they 
bridged the ditch and cut their way through the 
defenders of the wall. Spartacus knew that Pom- 
pey was hurrying south to crush him and snatea 
the glory from Crassus. The latter longed only 
for an engagement in the open field. The slaves 
were so exultant over breaking through the 
legionaries at the wall that they refused to retreat 
to the Alps, and insisted on coming down to fight 
Crassus in the plain. Crassus routed them, and 
killed Spartacus. They then fled northward in 
disorder, only to be captured by Pompey. Spav- 
tacus had managed to spare the lives of several 
thousand captives, whom he confined in Rhegium. 
His mercy brought none for his followers; six 
thousand of them were crucified along the Appian 
Way from Capua to Rome, and Crassus’ army, 
crowned with garlands, marched back to Rome 
beneath the cries and curses of these wretches. 
For four centuries the elegance of the equi- 
pages and the splendor of the processions on the 
great road increased. When the “brave days i 
old” had passed the nature of the pageants 
changed. Instead of triumphant generals retura- 
ing to the mistress of the world, the wayfarer met 
with the lavish family display of some wealthy 


noble. These dandefied and effeminate young 
men had incomes inconceivable to men _ of 
this day; whole nations payed tribute into 
their private purses. They set out fol- 


lowed by everyone of their servants, even to the 
scullions from the kitchen. They called them- 
selves Alexander going forth to conquer the 
world, but if a stray sunbeam troubled their re- 
pose in their cushioned palanquin they cried out 
to the gods at their miserable lot, and wished 
themselves transported to the dark 
Cimmeria. 

By the side of the road, and not far from Rome, 
are the Circus of Maxentius, once holding 18,000 
spectators, and now mostly under the plough, and 
the tomb of Caecilia Metella, erected to be an ever- 
lasting mausoleum for the remains of a beloved 
woman, but rifled of its contents, later converted 
into a fortress by warring nobles of the middle 
ages, and now one of the most striking mon1- 
ments «long the road. Most interesting is tne 
Church of San Sebastiano with its Catacombs. 

I drove out to it one bright summer afternoon 


deserts of 
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along the modern way, teeming with carts going 
to and from the city. On the way we stopped our 
carriages on the top of a hill and looked out across 
the rolling Campagna to the distant Alban hills. 
Nearby was the little church of Domine Quo 
Vadis, from which Sienkiewicz took the name of 
his novel. It is said that St. Peter was escaping 
from Rome along the Appian Way and came to 
the top of the little knoll on which the church now 
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stands just as the sun was rising. 
a vision of the Lord. 


There he saw 
Peter said to the vision: 


“Whither goest thou, O Lord?”’; the Lord re- 
plied: “I go to be crucified again.” Whereat 


Peter was ashamed, and returned to the city to 
give himself up. When he was crucified he in- 
sisted on being placed head down, as being un- 
worthy to die in the same posture as the Christ. 

The ancient way was trodden by many a martyr, 
stealing out to worship in the Catacombs of St. 
Calixtus or San Sebastiano, or herded in droves to 
death in the arena. At times when crowds of: 
them were in these subterranean chambers, wor- 
shiping or trying to conceal themselves, the sol- 
diers came and walled them up to die. We went 
down into the labyrinth below San Sebastiano, 
lighted on our way by a monk with a torch and 
each of us with his little taper. Our leader 
pointed here and there to the symbols carved in the 
stone of the multitudinous crypts. The dove, the 
symbol of Christ, and the palm branch were every- 
where. The last is said to mark the graves of 
martyrs, and is scratched on the “cubicula” of what 
must have been little children. It was a gloomy 
place, and we were glad to have seen it and be ont 
in the bright Italian sunlight again, out on the 
ancient road, where now a race of men goes by 
that is prosperous and free 
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The playground is not simply a clearing house for the street but 


a vital educational factor.—Stoya Tsanoff. 
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Cbristmas Day. 


‘*Qnce more tby star its splendor spills 
Across the sleepiug Syrian bills, 

Once more tbe strange old story tbrills 
The mind of man, till, sweet and clear, 
Our songs run round the board whose cheer 
Makes laugbing cbildren leap and say, 

‘© Christmas Day, O Christmas Day!’ ”’ 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES.—(I.) 
BY W, W. ROBERTS. 
KNOX :—GALESBURG, ILL. 

“It is a fortunate thing for this institution that it is 
focated in a region to which nature has given her kind- 
lies! smiles; a land of meadow and of garden, and of 
= —- living in goodly homes.”—Colonel George 

- Peck. 

A run of 165 miles through the fertile corn- 
belt of Illinois, and slightly southwest from Chi- 


¢ago, brings one to Galesburg—the county seat of 





REV. THOMAS McCLELLAND, 

President Knox College. 
Knox county, and one of the briskest and most at- 
tractive of the smaller cities of the state. — It is 
reached by either the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy line, or by 


the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa 
Fe. The _first- 
named has_ ex- 
tensive machine 
shops and = car 


works there, while 
encircling the city 
in each direction is 
a farming region of 
great fertility. 
Galesburg clings 
tenaciously — and 
properly so—to 
the romance con- 
nected with its ori- 
gin. Its genesis 
was in a coloniza- 
tion scheme fa- 
thered and fostered 
by the Rev. George 
W. Gale—a Pres- 
byterian minister in 
Central New York. 


In some way he 


vw 





— 


had become interested in the possibilities of the 
Mississippi valley, and his enthusiasm soon became 
contagious among his parishioners and acquaia- 
tances. 

In 1836 forty-six sturdy New Yorkers signed a 
colonization compact,—as sacredly as those who 
made the famous compact on the Mayflower,—to 
migrate to the then distant West, and establish 
there their homes and church and school. Gale 
was their leader, himself a man of heroic mould, 
like Father Shepherd, who went forth to found 
Oberlin and Olivet. 

The next year found them in their new home, 
far out on the prairie of Illinois, and many years 
before a railway tie was bedded on the prairie soa. 
They purchased half a township, built a group of 
dwellings, named it “Log City,” and set aside fif- 
teen acres in the choicest part of the town for 
“Prairie College,” which was chartered in 1837. 
Changes in nomenclature came with the years, 
and happily so. “Log City” became “Galesburg, * 
—thus loyally enshrining the name of the founde~; 
and “Prairie College” became “Knox College” by 
act of the legislature then in session (1867) at 
Vandalia, at that time the state capital. 

The early years were naturally years of strug- 
gle, as means were limited and students none too 
numerous; but heroism and patience conquered. 
The central building—‘Old Main’—was erected 
in 1857, and was all sufficient for a time,—in fact 





ALUMNI HALL, KNOX COLLEGE. 
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for thirty years. Then came the construction 
boom, issuing in a suite of buildings that sur- 
round and grace the spacious campus,—Beechcr 
chapel, the observatory, Alumni hall, and Whiting 
hall, the capacious dormitory for the young 
women students. Then came the more modern 
equipment of a $30,000 gymnasium, tennis courts, 
race track, ball field, and other necessaries,—or 
luxuries. 

Amid such surroundings and with such equip- 
ment Knox is facing her problems and doing her 
work. More than 600 students—of both sexes— 
gather in her halls year by year, and the atten- 
dance is steadily onthe increase. For some four- 
score of them she has an academic course, cotermi- 
nous with the years of study in the secondary 
schools. For a large proportion of the remain- 
ing hundreds she has a well-arranged and master!y 
collegiate course with an excellent corps of com- 
petent instructors. Graduates of Brown, Bates, 
Northwestern, Rochester, De Pauw, Amherst, 
Williams, Chicago, Michigan, and Harvard are of 
her faculty. 

Then for the rest she has her conservatory of 
music, which is a constant attraction to music-lov- 
ing youth. During the last college year 325 siu- 
dents were enrolled in this department. The city 
is proud of the conservatory, and largely shares 
in its life by musical recitals and concerts of a high 
grade. Eminent musical artists are on the pro- 
gram each year, and are at once a model and an 
inspiration to the student body. 

Knox justly prides herself on her material and 
educational equipment and her moral atmosphere. 
She recognizes that she is but a college, and does 
not ape university manners; but she seeks to be a 
worthy college, with a curriculum up to the best, 
and with a worthy standard of scholarship. She 
takes good care also of the students’ health, ard 
her location greatly aids her in this matter. Gales- 
burg is a healthful as well as a beautiful city, the 
prairie breezes keeping her free from miasmas. 
The college plans for plenty of out-of-door exer- 
cise, and contests in athletics with other institu- 
tions are many and lively. The young women 
have aquatic exercise on Highland lake, which is 
as beautiful as Waban at Wellesley. 

A high moral tone is found in all athletics. 
Clean contests are aimed at. College thought is 
that it is infinitely better for true sport to lose 
honorably than to win dishonestly; and _ this 
thought is not simply an ideal; it is lived up 
to. 

Knox is not sectarian, but it is a Christian insti- 
tution. Such presidents as Kellogg, Blanchard, 
and Bateman have moulded its character during 
their protracted terms of service; and President 
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Thomas McClelland as its present head is true to 
its high ethical ideals and traditions. In his min- 
isterial student life he was at Oberlin, Union, and 
Andover. He was president of Pacific Universit, 
prior to his coming to Knox as the new centuty 
opened its broad gate of opportunity. A sane 
and healthful ethical and religious culture is the 
goal he seeks for his student wards. 

At present President McClelland has a large 
financial problem on his hands, which every wel!- 
wisher of Knox hopes he will be able to solve suc- 
cessfully. Andrew Carnegie has promised 
the college $50,000, and the General Educa- 
tion Board a like sum, on the proviso that 
the friends of the institution will raise $150,- 
000 in a specified time. To secure this quarter of 
a million dollars as an endowment fund is the 
present aspiration of all her loyal sons and daugh- 
ters. 

Beginning with the class of 1846—its first gradu- 
ating class—Knox has graduated more than 1,500 
“co-eds” in all. Nota few of these have won emi- 
nence in the sacred, learned, and artistic profes- 
sions, in the marts of trade, in journalism, in liter- 
ature, in diplomacy, on the bench, and in Congress. 
It may not be invidious to mention a few of these. 

There was Rev. Joseph E. Roy, for so mary 
years western secretary of the American Mission- 
ary Association; Rev. James A. Adams, editor of 
the Advance; Nelson Ayres, editor of the New 
Orleans Picayune; Congressman George W. 
Prince; Samuel S. McClure, founder of McClure’s 
Magazine; Francis H. Sisson, publisher of the 
Broadway Magazine; Professor Alfred N. Cook 
of the University of South Dakota; Professor John 
C. Olsen of the Brooklyn Polytechnic; Professor 
W. G. Caskey of Oberlin; and Professor James G. 
Needham of Cornell. 

One of the most interesting things as one wan- 
ders through the halls of “Old Main” is a large 
bronze tablet commemorative of the joint debate 
between Lincoln and Douglas held there October 
7, 1858. As this year is the fiftieth anniversary 
of that famous struggle of political gladiators, 
Knox arranged for its celebration on a large scale 
on October 7 last. Hundreds of interested audi- 
tors gathered on the campus to hear Congressman 
Burton of Ohio speak on Lincoln, and ex-Vice- 
President Stevenson on Douglas. It was a 
memorable occasion. A very few were present 
who had heard the debate half a century ago, and 
they formed a most interesting group on the plat- 
form. Ten years before President McKinley and 
his cabinet officials were there on a similar occa- 
sion. When the Lincoln centennial is observed 
in February next, Knox will not forget to honor 
the “Martyr President.” 





Preserve beyond all else as the priceless portion of a child the 


integrity of the nervous system. 


Upon this depends their success in 


life.— From Luther Burbank’s “The Training of the Human Plant.” 
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A LINCOLN EXERCISE. 
GROUP I—EIGHT PUPILS—ANCESTORS AND 
BOYHOOD. 

1. Samuel Lincoln came from England to Hingham, 
Mass., in 1638. Some of his descendants went to New 
Jersey, then to Pennsylvania, then to Virginia, and 
finally to Kentucky in 1780, when Abraham, the grand 
father of the President, settled near Louisville. 

2. After four years the grandfather of the President 
was shot by the Indians in his own dooryard, leaving a 
widow and five children. Because of the death of the 
husband, before they were well settled in that new 
country the family was in great poverty. 

3. Thomas, the father of the President, could not 
read or write until taught by his wife. 

4. At the time Abraham Lincoln was born the 
family was in extreme poverty. 

5. In his seventh year the family moved to Indiana 
without money or furniture. They lived cut of doors 
until the father could cut the timber and make a shed, 
which had only three sides and no floor. Their only 
food was the wild game the father shot and the fish he 
caught. 

6. Because of this hard life the mother died, and the 
father went back to Kentucky and married an old sc 
quaintanece who had two wagon loads of furniture. She 
was a good wonian, strong, healthy, and a good man- 
ager, so that there was no more suffering, and no more 
severe poverty 

7. Abe wrote and ciphered on a wooden shovel and 
when he had covered one side all over he shaved it off 
and had a clean page. He was a great reader. 

S. At nineteen he was six feet and four inches tall, 
and was the strongest man in the neighboorhood. He 
went to New Orleans on a flatboat, helping man to 
carry a boat load of produce to market. It was a great 
experience for the boy, who had never been out of the 
woods before. 


GROUP IL—IN ILLINOIS—TEN PUPILS. 


9 When he was twenty-one he moved to Illinois with 
the family. At that time he had had no schooling, had 
never had a suit of good clothes, had had no association 
with well dressed or educated people, had never lived 
in a good house or one with good furniture, and his life 
had been passed with very common people. 

10. He was, however, thoroughly honest, firmly 
moral, and enjoyed hard work. He was good-natured, 
peace-loving, and quick-witted. 

11. At twenty-two he left home to work for himself 
for the first time. He went with a neighbor to a new 
settlement in Lliinois. He chopped wood, split rails, 
worked in a small sawmill, and helped in a little back 
woods store that the man set up. 

12. He heard that grammar helped to good talking, 
and he walked twelve miles to buy a grammar, the fir-t 
book he ever owned, and the first grammar that he ever 
saw. He was amazed that he could learn all there was 
in it so quickly. 

13. While he was twenty-two the first distinction of 
his life came to him. The governor called for volunteers 
for the Black Hawk war. Lincoln was one of the tirst 
to enlist and he was popular because he was large and 
strong, and clever and good-natured, so they elected him 
captain. It was the turning point in his life and showed 
him that he could be a leader. 

14. ‘The war was very short, but it made Lincoln :»im- 
bitious, and at its close he ran for the legislatuie. He 
was not elected, but it made him the leader of that part 
of the district, and made him many friends throughout 
the entire district. 
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15. In his part of the district there were 277 for him 
and only three against him. 

16. Up to this time he had no business and he felt 
that a captain anda candidate for the legislature 
should have some business, and because of his great 
strength he decided to learn the blacksmith trade. 

17. Just then he had a chance to buy a half interest 
in a small store and pay for it with his note. 

18. The store was not a success but his captaincy 
and candidacy got him the postmastership for three 
years. This gave him a chance to learn surveying, and 
the two enabled him to study law. 


IN PUBLIC LIFE—GROUP III.—SIX PUPILS. 

19. At twenty-five he was elected to the legislature, 
where he had new associations, new influences, and new 
opportunities, and these made him a new man. Now, 
at twenty-five, he really began life. 

20. He made no attempt to get into the legislative 
game. He voted some times with one party and some- 
times with the other. He realized that the thing for 
him to do was to get used to the new life. 

21. By the third year he was one of the important 
men in the legislature, so that this uncouth young coun- 
tryman at twenty-eight was one of the forces in public 
affairs. 

22. At a public dinner given at the close of the third 
year in the legislature his toast was: “A. Lincoln, one of 
Nature’s Noblemen.”’ 

23. At twenty-eight he bought his first suit of “town 
clothes,”’ moved to Springfield, the new capital of Lili- 
nois, and opened a law office. 

24. He remained in the legislature five years ionger, 
and at the close of the eighth year he retired from pub- 
lic life. He married and devoted himself to his law 
practice. 

IN NATIONAL POLITICS—GROUP IV.—TWENTY 
THREE PUPILS. 

25. In five years, at the age of thirty-eight, he was 
elected to Congress. He was there but one term, as he 
did not especially enjoy life in Washington. 

°6. From forty to forty-nine Mr. Lincoln devoted 
himself to the practice of law. There were great 
lawyers in the state in those days, but Mr. Lincoln 





proved to be one of the greatest of them. 

27. In 1858, at the age of forty-nine, he was nomf- 
nated, without opposition, by his party, for the United 
States Senate, as against Stephen A. Douglas, one of 
the brillinnt men of the Senate. 

28. The joint dehate between Lincoln and Douglas in 
the seven leading cities of the state made Mr. Lincoln 
a rational figure and led to his nomination and election 
to the presidency in 1860. 

29. The election of Mr. Lincoln marked a new era in 
American life. It was one of the causes which led 
South Carolina to secede, and several other southern 
states followed her example. 

30. This man, born and reared in poverty, who had 
no school privileges whatever, who had seen nothing of 
society till he was twenty-two, who had seen little of 
the world, who had known few men outside his own 
state, which was then not large, made one of the great- 
est Presidents the country has ever had, easily ranking 
next to Washington. 

31. The world regards him as more than a great 
American, as one of the world’s great characters in his- 
tory. 

32. One of his noblest utterances as President was 
this: °“I would save the Union. I would save it in the 
shortest way under the Constitution. My paramount 
object in this struggle is to save the Union and is pot 


(Continued on page 63,.) 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 

The public schools of New York city are, all 
all, the best in the United States. They are the 
best for children and teachers, for the home lif 
and the community life, the best in law and in ad 


iit 


ministration. 

This is a hazardous statement to make, and is 
only made after careful consideration of the abso- 
lute and relative conditions, after a comparative 
study such as no one else of whom we know is in 
position to make. 

This is not saying that all the school work in the 
citv is good, that all school districts are facing the 
best results, that there are not better individual 
schools, possibly, in some other cities, but merel; 
that in the sum total New York city, to-day, leaas 
the cities of the union. 

Such a statement would not be worth the ink 
quired to write it were it merely an opinion, no 
matter how intelligent that might be, but it is our 
purpose to demonstrate the proposition in a series 
of editorials upon “Phases of New York City 
Schools.” 

There is no purpose in this to glorify New York 
rr her schools, but rather to set forth some of the 
marvelous and often magnificent features of her 
school life in the hope that every other city may 
profit by it 

At no point will there be any formal comparison 


with any other city. That will be left for others 
to make. It will be left for each city to make its 
own comparative study. If it thinks it is better 


then we have no complaint to make. 

We shall be much disappointed if these articles 
are not as serviceable to some out-of-the-proces 
sion schools in New York city as they are to 
other cities 

New York city has attained her noble leadersh:p 
by great heroism on the part of several remark: 
ble men and women. The end is not yet, the 


forces of evil die hard Chere will be many life 
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and-death contests, many campaigns worthy com- 
parison with the days of knighthood and the cru 
sades, but every victory will add strength to the 
victors in a righteous cause. This study that we 
are making will, we hope, add somewhat to tl 
conditions for continued success 

Every evolution necessitates a vivid imagination 
on the part of the artist who sees the angel in the 
marble: who hears the orchestral rendering of his 
composition while he is merely writing the lifeless 
notes; who feels his audience swaying beneath his 
eloquence while he is merely thinking his way 
through his argument. 

Nowhere is this quite so true as in the evolution 
of a great civic, economic, or social purpose, where 
the inertia of tradition may wreck his ideals on 
shoals or reefs because the electorate reject the 
charts by which they might understand the signifi 
cance of beacon light 

The study of “‘Phases of New York City 

Schools” will begin with the first issue of the Tou 
sia of Education in January. 

This series will then be followed with “Studies 
1e Best Phases of School Life in Other Cities. 
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LUCK AND MAGIC IN BRINGING |P BOYS. 





rly +] - , 
ere tore ) es Tt the pub Vie 
ringing up a bov,—luck, magic, and sacrifice. It 
1 1 : 
vould be amusing were it not so alarming t 
2 tC not ) alarming to see 
how many parents, teachers, and preachers regard 
as a mere matter of luck how a bov turns out 
ath. “el 1 1 ‘ e 
ATT 1¢ ne sc ali ( 1 cI ive roucnt 
] 
111 up 
Pant tie fn 
| for yourss ike a goo nan and 
7 e 7 
yan, with tour bovs and. three girls this is a 
9 
rea St and the girls do well a 1 l 
Ray 
lle the boys amount to nothing and marry un 
sely Talk with ten men and : al + 4] 
\ 1" lik with ten men and women about that 


good man and his worthy wife, and at least nine 


will sav: “They have had hard luck with their 
boys.” Had they? Was there any luck about it: 
This luck sentiment is the bane of life as relates 
to the children. 

Phe ae ara 1 
) ag is uid recen \ I ( i 
simple, was the bringing up of ) that man’ 
estimation. There is no luck, no lotte: 
bling in the bringing up « 
this 1s accepted and appreciated the better. Until 
It 18 SO accepted and appreciated, all worl in 


] 7. . . 1 
nome, school. and church 1S handi apped 


Do you say that you do not mean luck in the 
gambler’s sense, but merely as a phase of misfor 
tune? In that sense there may come into vour 
boy's life accident, disease, uncontrollable condi 
tions, but even then, right] trained, he may often 
tnake infinitely more of himself because of mi 


lortune 


‘It is nothing against you to fall down tat, 
ro lie there, that’s disgrace.” 


Ina Western state normal school aw a voung 
man, as wrecked a physical being as | ever sav 
\lyv heart ached for him. and [ showed it. could but 
how it, until | was told of the uselessness of hi 


lite prior to the accident and the mmense¢ uccess 
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thereof since. Then I rejoiced His writings 
bring him fame and fortune. “I never had time 
to do anything well before,” he said. 

Such instances are innumerable. It is safe to 
say that from any point of view not one boy in a 
thousand is in the most remote way affected by 
luck in his bringing up or coming up. 

When a boy goes to the bad it is luck. When 
he comes out well it is magic. Over some boys 
and girls is a magic wand. Astrologers, fortune 
tellers thrive in vicious fashion because so many 
foolish people believe that in some way success 
must come by magic. We teach it and preach it 
unwittingly. Listen to the teaching and preach- 
ing about Lincoln and Garfield, Grant and Sheri- 
dan, Farragut and Dewey, Carnegie and Rockefel- 
ler, Bell and Edison, and other men who are lion- 
ized because of their unexpected success, choosing 
as types wholly exceptional instances in which 
peculiarly forming circumstances played a part. 
Infinitely more important is it to teach by precept 
and example, in pulpit and press, that it is better 
to be a success and laugh at the world for not 
knowing than not to be a success and laugh at the 
world for not knowing it. There is no more magic 
in success than there is luck in failure. It is as 
vicious to have a boy dream of one as to have a 
nightmare over the other. 

[rain a boy to look to himself and not to his 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL ELECTION. 


Not in many years has Boston known such a 
ioyous educational experience as now. It is three 
years since the new educational scheme, with its 
small board of education, went into effect. While 
the best was hoped for, there were few who really 
believed that a non-political and distinctly school- 
interested board could be permanently elected. 
\t the first two elections there were bitter political 
fights made against that for which the board stood. 
(he victory of the board was much greater the 
second year than the first, and this year there was 
no one who cared to stand up as against the board 
sentiment. Mr. Storrow, a wonderfully efficient 
man, who secured the passage of the law, and has 
been chairman from the first, persistently insisted 
that he could not and would not serve longer, and 
Joseph Lee, perhaps the noblest example Boston 
has had of a man of abundant means, who is devot 
ing his life to the most earnest public service, 
mostly in the interest of children, is to succeed hini. 
Mr. Brock remains on the board, which signi 
fies much for uniform sanity and practical effi 
ciency. 

The two were nominated by the Public School 
\ssociation, the Republicans, the Democrats, the 
Independent League, and were endorsed by the 
Good Government Association. The Socialist party 
alone put any other ticket in the field. It is alto- 
gether probable that for many years there will be 
no serious attempt to defeat any candidate who is 


acceptable to the board, which is delightfully har- 


monious in spirit and purpose. 
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THE ART OF LAUGHING. 


(he Americans laugh the most and the best oi 


all the peoples of the earth. ‘They laugh at the 
right thing at the right time every time. How 
much have the schools had to do with this? Not 


one teacher in five to whom I went to school ever 
permitted a laugh in school without punishment 
or scolding. How was it with you? Not one 
teacher in five ever laughed in school. How was 
it with your teachers? Is the American art, cus- 
tom, or habit of laughing despite the school? 

‘‘Man’s sympathies are ever ready to respond to 
the expression of joy. The more obvious it is, the 
better he understands it. We have never heard of 
the humorists and jokers, going through life utter 
ing the ‘wail of the misunderstood.’ Verily the 
man who laughs is blessed by the gods. He is 
sure of appreciation, sure of enjoyment, sure of 
friends—as long as he laughs. Laughter is the 
only agreeable thing in the world that is infec- 
tious.” 

If this recent utterance of Mabel Marian Coe is 
correct, then the teacher should realize it and uti 
lize it. 

: ansinsnlitlagliniltiaatitcenntiicthianegels 
NOT SO BAD. 


Mr. Carnegie outdid himself at the birthday din 
ner tendered the Rev. Robert Collyer in New 
York the other night. They both came over from 
Glasgow, Mr. Carnegie in 1848, and Dr. Collyer in 
1850. “We have both followed the prophets,” de- 
clared Mr. Carnegie; and then he explained that, 
being a simplified speller, he used the “f” while his 
ministerial friend employed the “ph.” 


—_——_—__—_——- +0+--0-@-e--9-e-—________ —. 
LIFE FUND FOR DR. ELIOT. 
It is no surprise to any one that a number of 


prominent alumni of Harvard are raising a fund to 
be known as the Charles William Eliot fund, the in 
come of which they plan to pay to President and 
Mrs. Eliot during their lives. After their death it 
is to be used in such a manner as they may desig 
nate. \mong ‘those supporting the plan are: 
Gardiner M. Lane, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Na- 
thaniel Thayer, A. G. Fox, Charles F. Adams, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and Augustus Hemenway. 
It is a way they have at Old Harvard. 
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TEN YEARS OF PENSIONS. 


[en years ago pension schemes in the United 





States were practically unknown except for inca 
pacitated soldiers and sailors, whereas to-day they 
are common. | 

Ten years ago only one railroad had a pension 
plan ; now there are eighteen railroad systems, with 
one-third of the mileage of the country, which have 
such a plan. en years ago no industrial plant 
Was pensioning its retiring employees; now most 
up-to-date corporations are doing so, or are at 
ranging to do so. Within ten years Andrew Carn 
gie has set apart $20,000,000 for one class of pen 
sions Within ten years some states and many 
cities have established pension rules and regul 
tions. But you should read Burton J. Hendrick’s 
“The Superannuated Man” in McClure’s for 
December. 
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THE STATE OF LINCOLN. 


So far as heard from, the country is unanimous 
in its approval of the suggestion of Hon. A. E 
Pillsbury of Boston that the new state to be formed 
of New Mexico be called Lincoln. No other 
name ¢otild be in any such sense national. Co- 
lumbia is enshrined in the district in which the 
government offices are established, and Washing- 
ton is honored in the capital city and in a majestic 
state. The incoming of New Mexico and Arizona 
will forever end the possibility apparently of any 
adequate honor to the only companion in deserv- 
ing such honor that Washington has had. _ [f in 
this centennial year this naming could take place 
it would be doubly pleasing. 


—+0+ © -0-@-0--o-e-———_—__ -—  — 
BISHOP OF NEBRASKA. 

The one thing that went Republican in Ne- 
braska was the state superintendency. My. 
sishop was elected by 3,000 plurality when other 
things went the other way by 10,000 and upwards. 
Mr. Bishop has been deputy under the last ad- 
ministration, and he was one of the notable men 
serving in that capacity throughout the union. 
He has been strictly professional, ardently progres- 
sive, and wisely practical in his advance notions. 
“He’s not a politician” was the only criticism ever 
made regarding him. He couldn’t get the nomi- 
nation, they said, and, in case of a close contest, 
he couldn’t make a political figkt, was objected. 
Mr. Bishop has demonstrated that in one state at 
least it was good politics to attend to business and 
let politics alone. 





00-90 
WISE CAUTION. 


President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation 
makes some pointed remarks on college graduates 
in the November Atlantic :— 

“Deductions concerning the efficiency of col- 
leges, as determined by a roll of distinguished 
graduates, are to be received with extreme caution. 
In any such survey we are strongly inclined to that 
side of the argument which pictures the American 
college as the regenerator of our social order. 
We count the successes, but not the failures. We 
point to Mr. Roosevelt of Harvard, Mr. Taft of 
Yale, and Mr. Hughes of Brown as examples of 
college leadership in public life, but we rarely 
strike a balance by charging to the college, such 
leaders as Boies Penrose of Harvard, Thomas C. 
Platt of Yale, or Abraham Ruef of California. All 
that one can say is that, taken by and large, the 
work of the graduates of West Point, in all the 
walks of life during the last hundred years, has 
compared well in civic worth with that of the men 
of other colleges.” 


ee 
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A contemporary prints the following :— 
MR. MARTINDALE HONORED. 

“The salary of Superintendent W. C. Martin- 
dale of Detroit, Mich., has been increased from 
$4,000 to $6,000 a year. Detroit is one city that evi- 
dently knows when it has a superintendent worth 
keeping.” Yes, but it happened more than a year 
ago. 
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Cincinnati is to have a building devoted to a 
school of about 500 defective children. It will be 
one of the best-equipped and appointed schools of 
the kind in the country. ‘There is to be an expert 
at the head of twelve specialists ‘selected for the 
work. Each of the physicians will look after a 
particular branch of the medical work, one of them 
being appointed to treat children with defective 
cy esight, another those with defective hearing, one 
for those suffering from nasal troubles, and so on. 

Superintendent Cooley of Chicago must be 
greatly improved by his rest, for he is giving no- 
body else a rest, and his professional and progres- 
sive suggestions come thick and fast for the bene- 
fit of the teachers, of the board of education, of 
philanthropists, and tax-payers. 


When President Eliot was a student at Harvard 
the enrollment was 240! Now it is 2,800, or 5,300, 
according to what point of view you take. Even 
2,800 is quite an advance on 240, and the standard 
of admission has steadily risen. 

The public high school maintained from taxa- 
tion and administered through an elected school 
board, free to all the youth of a community, came 
into existence only little more than fifty years ago. 

Vermont will not give a labor certificate to a 
child under sixteen to work in any mercantile, me- 
chanical, or manufacturing pursuit who has not 
completed a nine-years’ school course. 

[f you are interested in pensions read, without 
fail, Burton J. Hendrick’s article in McClure’s for 
December. Read every word of it, and lay it away 
among your treasures. 

More important educational legislation is to be 
asked for this year the country over than ever be- 
fore, and it is to be promoted more aggressively 
than ever before. 

When we speak of the teacher in politics, we 
mean as a teacher, as a man, as a woman, for his 
country and not for his business he should be in 
politics. 

Harvard, Pennsylvania, Yale, and Dartmouth 
that is the order of scholastic rank of American 
educational institutions on the gridiron. 

In Chicago twenty-three women teachers were 
married from April 1 to November 1, and were 
automatically resigned,—had to be. 

The Chicago meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence will be the largest in the history of 
the department. 

Hobson’s Japanese war is not in sight. A littie 
of Root’s brains is worth several of Hobson’s bai- 
tleships. 

Cleveland is to have six more school shops, 
which will provide for every boy of shop age in the 
city. 

Rumor saith that the University of Michigan 
will soon fix the salary of its president at $15,000. 

Henry VIII. is making almost as much trouble 
in Chicago as he did in England. 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb 
ruary 23, 24, 25. 

3y far the best college gifts are unconditional. 
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A BLOW TO THE POLITICIANS. 

President Roosevelt has instituted an important 
reform by issuing anorder putting iourth-class posi- 
offices in the New England and middle western 
states within the classined service. hese offices 
heretofore have been at the disposal of congress- 
men, and have been distributed at their caprice. 
Henceforth, they will be filled irom the civil ser- 
vice lists after competitive examinations, and the:r 
occupants will be secure in their places during 
good behavior. 1n New England alone, more 
than 3,000 offices are thus withdrawn irom the 
spoilsmen. 

AN AMERICAN-JAPANESE AGREEMENT, 

One oi the most important achievements oi Mr. 
koot’s remarkable career as secretary Oi state is 
the negotiation ol an agreement with Japan, which 
is generally welcomed in Lurope as an assurance 
of peace in Asia. Under this agreement, whic 
takes the iorm not oi a treaty, Dut oi a declaration, 
the two governments bind themseives each to re- 
spect the territorial and other rights of the other, 
and both to stand for the principle of the inde- 
pendence and integrity ot China, and the maunte- 
nance there of equal opportunities for all nations. 
in the event of any circumstances arising whicua 
threaten the status quo or the principles just de- 
scribed, the two governments are to consult as to 
what steps they may deem it necessary to take. 

DISCONTENT IN THE SENATE. 

There are some mutterings of discontent amoug 
Senators because this declaration is couched in 
such a form that it does not require to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate ior ratification; but it is just 
as well that an arrangement like this, which is 
nardly more than a reaffirmation of the 
door” policy in China, should not be exposed to the 
caprices of Senators, especially in view of Japanese 
sensitiveness. The arrangement should silence 
the clamor of the people who have been insisting 
that war with Japan is inevitable, and it should 
quiet the apprehensions of people who have been 
disturbed by this clamor. The document is not 
inaccurately described as an international 
tleman’s agreement.” It is no more likely to be 
broken than a treaty, and it is extremely reassu-- 
ing in its bearing upon the world’s peace. 


“open 


“ gen- 


MR. ROOT FOR THE SHNATE. 


It would be a misfortune if Mr. Root, who has 
done so much in his present office, were to retire 
to private life with the incoming of a new adminis- 
tration. Mr. Taft would retain him in his cabinet 
if he were willing to stay; but he can be of even 
wider service in the Senate, and he will be elected 
by the solid Republican vote of the legislature. 

CHEAPER POSTAGE TO GERMANY. 

The two-cent letter rate between the United 
States and Great Britain aroused immediately a 
strong desire among the Germans for a similar re- 
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duction in postage rates. This has now been pro- 
vided for in an agreemeat which goes into effect on 
January 1. it is evidence of the importance at- 
tached to the desire to be on as good terms with 
the United States as any nation that the German 
government should have consented to this change 
at a time when it is staggering under a heavy deficit 
in its finances and is appealing to the Reichstag 
for more sources of revenue. On outward 
bound mail irom this country the new rate will ap- 
ply only to letters which are carried on German 
ships directly to German ports. Letters which are 
sent via London or Paris must go at the old rates. 
A REVOLUTION IN HAYTIL 

Hiayti has had this time a revolution which really 
revolved, and as a consequence the somewhat 
strenuous President Alexis has been driven from 
his capital before a howling mob, and, with a 
l‘'rench tlag wrapped about him, has taken refuge 
on a French warship. ‘Lhe leader of this swiftly- 
moving revolution was General Simon, who was 
recently dismissed from his post as governor of the 
south. ‘Lhe beneficiary of the enterprise is Gen- 
eral Legitime, who has been proclaimed President 
without the formality of an election. Revolutions 
in Hayti do not signify much, except as they may 
disturb foreign reiations and saddle the United 
States with unwelcome responsibilities. American 
and krench warships are at Port au Prince, and 
will guard the safety of foreign residents. 

LORDS AND COMMONS. 

As was expected, the House of Lords has again 
arrayed itseli against the Commons by rejecting 
the licensing bill which the Commons passed by a 
majority of three to one. This bill had behind it 
the aroused temperance sentiment of the kingdom. 
it was a moderate measure, but it moved in the 
right direction. Against it were enlisted the worst 
elements in the community, re-enforced by the 
poweriul brewing and wholesale interests. The 
Lords allied themselves -with these forces, and did 
their bidding, under the familiar excuse that the 
bill interfered with “vested interests.” 

4 SUDDEN CHANGE OF POLICY. 

iter many conferences with the leaders of the 
Nonconformists and with the bishops of the 
Church of England the government introduced 
into the House of Commons a new education bill, 
which was expected to harmonize differences and 
to meet the objections which had caused the 
failure of the earlier bill. The measure had passed 
its first reading by a large majority, and it was 
generally believed that it would become law when 
the government withdrew it altogether. The rea- 
son for this sudden change of policy was the mak- 
ing of new demands by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for large grants to the non-rate-aided schools. 
(hese demands the government could not grant, 


and consequently abandoned the attempt to legis- 
late. 
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Weaving is one of the earliest arts in the his- 
tory of civilization, and one capable of almost un- 
limited development. 

In our first efforts with colored papers 
we help teach the number work, and _ the 
simple weaving exercises can be based upon count- 
ing and combinations of numbers. 3eyond this 
stage originality of thought can be introduced in 
making new geometric patterns. 

We can teach color combinations and harmonies 
and give much information about good spacing, 
appropriateness and utility of structure, and the 
best application of decoration, and the importance 
of good workmanship in every article made should 
be emphasized. 

Our manual art work should always demonstrate 
that quality is of the first importance. Our 
schools are not factories, to produce a given num- 
ber of finished articles each year, and the actual 
money value of the objects produced would hardly 
be equal to the cost of the material employed ‘f 
they had to be sold, but the value to the pupils in 
their growth in power of planning and concise 
thinking, in the realization of the value of care ia 
all undertakings, and the increased skill gained in 
the use of their hands makes this branch of the 
school curriculum one of the most important edu- 
cationally at the present time. 

One of the most serious tendencies of our 
modern methods is the hurry and rush with which 
everything is being done. If this meant a genuine 
saving of time, there would be every reason to re- 
joice in it, but it usually results in such poor work- 
manship that it has to be repeated, often more than 
once, with ever increasing nervous strain, as the 
time consumed is realized, and the products are 
seldom satisfactory ultimately. 

There is much truth in the old proverb, “Haste 
makes waste.” 

The people who accomplish most are those who 
work steadily, with carefully thought-out and well- 
arranged plans, doing what has to be done once 
and thoroughly. 

The time to implant habits of careful thought and 
steady accomplishment is in the early years in 
school. Each project should be thought out, each 
successive step planned for, and the results shouid 
be the best of which each child is capable, even if 
it takes a whole term or a whole year to complete 
one object. 

There are three forms of paper weaving, increas- 


ing in difficulty, and each successively giving 
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greater opportunity for freedom of 
expression. 


thought and 


The simplest is the paper mat, with its various 
number combinations and formation of geometric 
patterns, giving practice in manual dexterity, color 
combinations, and some original thought in the de- 
signs. 

The next in difficulty is generally known as “‘free 
weaving,” the strips being folded in half and passed 
through = each 
without being 


other 
attached 


to an edge as the ma‘s 
are. This form re 
quires more facility in 
the use of the hands, 
and some power to 
realize the structural 


formation of the objects, 
but the 
limited to 


weaving 1s 
over and 
under patterns. 
The third and most 
advanced form of the 


] it] 


subject is made with 


a tag stock foundation, 
and the weaving formis 
the decoration, 

bjects made in this 
way admit of great van 


ety of design and color, 





, ‘ 1-2] 
require some skill and 
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careful and make 


planning, 


objects 
when completed. 

A calendar mount is a simple thing to begin with. 
Decide on the size it is to be made and where the 
calendar pad is 
sheet of 
quired. 
material. Cut the cover paper half an inch wider 
on each side, and the same length as the founda- 
tion. Leave one-half inch margin at one edge, and 
cut strips one-half inch wide from the opposite 
edge to the margin line. Fold and paste the mar- 
gin to the back of the mount, allowing the strips to 
hang like a fringe across the front of the founda- 
tion. 


to be placed on the mount. Cut 
cardboard to the size re- 
Cover paper makes an excellent weaving 


tag stock or 


The design should be carefully drawn before the 
weaving begins on squared paper 

Pass the weaver through this fringe, over and 
under the various strands, as the design requires, 
and when the end of the rowis reached and the 
weaver is pushed firmly against the edge of the 
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mount, both ends of the weaving strip are folded 
and pasted to the back of the foundation. 
In all the objects made with the foundation the 
weaver is pasted at the end of each row. 
The weaving continues, following the design, 
until the lower edge of the mount is reached, when 
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the half inch extra length in the fringe is folded 
and pasted to the back of the foundation. 

The back should be covered with a piece of pla‘a 
paper a quarter of an inch smaller than the founda- 
tion, and a support added to enable the calendar 
to stand upon a table or desk. The calendar pad 
completes the exercise. 
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tom of the box. Next, paste the uncut square 2r 
oblong in the centre to the box, and crease the 
fringe so that it will stand up around the sides. 
The weaving strips must be long enough to go 
completely round the box with enough to lap over 
and paste. The weavers are pasted at the end of 
each row. 

The weaving will allow a variety of designs to 
be used, and when the top of the box is reached 
the ends of the fringe should be folded over and 
pasted on the inside of the box. A strip of paper, 
the same width as the sides, can be pasted inside 
the box as a lining. 

The cover can be cut in the same way as a paper 
mat, and a_ unit woven in it, then pasted to the 
foundation. Any rectangular box can be covered 
in the same way. 

A very attractive pencil and penholder can he 
made with a mailing tube as a foundation. 

Cut the tube about six inches long and paste a 
piece of cardboard at one end. The strips to form 
the fringe must be at least two inches longer than 
the foundation to allow for pasting at each end, 
and to form a decoration around the base of the 
holder. 

Instead of cutting the fringe in this case with a 
plain piece in the centre for the bottom of the box, 
it must be cut in single strips, and each strip pasted 
to the box as closely together as possible without 





A square or oblong box can be decorated in the 
same way. The pupils can make the box, or one 
can be brought from home to be covered. Draw 
the size of the bottom of the box on the cover 
paper, measure the depth of the sides, and add 
this to the space already drawn on each side, add 
one-half inch more to turn over the top of the box 
and paste inside. 


] 


les of the | 


Divide the paper to cover the si box 


into half-inch strips, and cut to the line of the bot- 


over-lapping, and bent up round _ the tube. 

The weavers must be long enough to go around 
the box and lap over far enough to paste. 

Weave to the top of the box, then pull the fringe 
strips out at the bottom to form a decoration, and 
suggesting feet. Paste the upper end of the 
fringe inside the box, and line with plain paper. 

These objects can be successfully made in third, 
fourth, and even fifth grades, and they make at- 
tractive and substantial Christmas gifts. 
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THE RIGHT OF SELECTION. 


You know the teacher who is looking for disturbances in the classroom and every time a child makes a noise is 
looking for that child. That teacher lives in an atmosphere of disturbance ; she is choosing a mental environment of dis- 
turbance ; she is living in a psychic state of disturbance. You know the other teacher, who is looking for the positive good, 
for obedience, for courtesy, who, whenever she sees obedience, courtesy, honesty, faithfulness, commends them. That 
teacher lives in an atmosphere of obedience, courtesy, and honesty, and all the children around her do the same thing. 
One it is a pleasure to know; the other it is a pleasure to avoid. We avoid the one steadily, persistently, unc onsciously, 
and we seek the other—thus showing that this deliberate selection of our mental atmosphere is not an artihi ial thing that 


1 
we think about and bring to consciousness, but it is the natural and wholesome reaction of every sane and normal tempera 


ment.—Dr. Luther H, Gulick, in World's Work. 
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A LINCOLN EXERCISE. 


[Continued from page 625. ] 


either to save or destroy slavery. If I could save the 
Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if 
I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; 
and if I could do it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would also do that. What I do about slavery 
and the colored race, I do because I believe it helps to 
save this Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because 
I do not believe it would help to save the Union. I shall 
do less, whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts 
the cause; and I shall do more, whenever I shall believe 
doing more will help the cause.” 

33. The war was one of the most memorable in his- 
tory. Both armies were composed of noble and brave 
men and were led by generals who rank with the best 
the world has ever seen. 

34. On September 22, 1862, President Lincoln an- 
nounced: “That on the first day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
all persons held as slaves within any state, or desig- 
nated part of a state, the people whereof shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward and forever free.” 

35. On January 1, 1863, such a proclamation was is- 
sued, and several million slaves were freed. 

36. President Lincoln regarded the Battle of Gettys- 
burg as the turning point in the Civil War, and on July 
4, 1863, at 10.30 a. m., he issued this announcement: 
“The President announces to the country that news from 
the army of the Potomac, up to 10 p. m. of the third, is 
such as to cover that army with the highest honor, to 
promise a great success to the cause of the Union, and 
to claim the condolence of all for the many gallant 
fallen; and that for this he especially desires that on 
this day He whose will, not ours, should ever be done 
be everywhere remembered and reverenced with pro- 
foundest gratitude.” 

oT. The President was re-elected in 1864, and was 
inaugurated on March 4, 1865. His second inaugural 
was very brief, but ranks with his famous Gettysburg 
speech as an example of the best of American English. 
The following paragraphs are fuily one-fourth of the 
entire document:— 

38. “Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that 
this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. 
Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondman’s two hundred and tifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years 
ago, So still it must be said, ‘Che judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.’ 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right. 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan: to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and a last- 
ing peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

39. On April 9, 1865, the Civil war ended with the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox. 

40. On April 14 Abraham Lincoln was assassinated 
in Washington. 

41. [Some one should read Walt Whitman’s “Oh. 
Captain, My Captain.” ] 

42. On July 21, 1865, Harvard University at a fa- 
mous festival welcomed her sons who had been in the 
service of her country. Ou that occasion James Russell 
Lowell read his wonderful “Commemoration Ode,’ 
greatest ode in American English. 


the 
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48. [Read from “Commemoration Ode” lines 15-19.) 

44. [Read from Ode lines 48-59.] 

45. [Read from Ode lines 137-154.] 

46. [Read from Ode lines 189-209.] 

47. Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg is one of the 
strongest orations in the English language. [Read it.] 

Note. All the selections needed for this exercise nay 
be found in Numbers 30 and 32, Riverside Literature 
Series, price 15 cents, each, postpaid. In these two book- 
lets there is much more material for extending the ex 
ercise. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH.—(V.) 
BY EDITH GILES. 


“Quentin Durward.” 
QUESTIONS FOR TEXT AND DAILY LESSON 
READING. 

In what century is the scene laid? 

In what country? 

Describe the feudal condition of France as our- 
lined in the first paragraphs. 

What did the personality of Louis XI. do for 
France? 





What were the contrasting traits in Louis’s char- 
acter? 

Who was the great enemy of Louis? 

In what respects did he differ from Louis: 

What was the state of affairs betweeen them 
when the story opens? 

What points in appearance and costume give us 
the portrait of Quentin Durward? 

What contrasts with other characters emphasize 
these points ? 

What general impression did he carry with him? 

Why was the hermitage dedicated to St. Hubert? 
What is the artistic force of that scene? 

What was Quentin Durward’s purpose in com 
ing to France, and what incident nearly fore- 
stalled it? 

Do the consequent events of the theme turn 
upon that purpose? 

What is the force of the description of the inn 
as it stands in the shadow of the castle? 

Does the repetition of the unexpected in actt- 
ality suggest anything in possibility? Does Scott 
in that way produce a highly artistic effect? 

In what way is the speech of Maitre Pierre 
(chapter IV.) significant—*You know not, young 
man, how short a while the relations of blood suh- 
sist among those of elevated rank’’? 

What is the supposed relation of rank between 
Maitre Pierre and Quentin Durward, and what 
is the true relation? What cue does Maitre Pierre 
give to the reader that is lost upon Quentin Dur 
ward? 

What is the literary effect of this situation? 

What was the distinguishing mark of the Scoi 
tish Guards? Why did they wear this emblem? 

What do we learn of the manners of the times 
in the first six chapters? 

What distinguishing features of national or 
other traits have you noticed in these chapters be 
tween the Scotch and the Irench? 

What is indicated of personal character, of posi 
tion, and rank by the costumes described? 


{ Continued on‘page 6354. | 
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QUALITY, PRICE and POLICY 


THREE REASONS WHY THE 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


AND QUICK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


Are So Popular and in Such Demand by School Boards 


FIRST—We never have adulterated our Pure, Plain Finished Leather- 
ette material with cheap wood pulp. It costs us more by carload lots, 
made from our own special formula, than White Writing Paper. 


SECON D—We have always maintained *‘One Price” toall school boards. 


THIRD—We have increased the quantities in our Repairing Material 
packages alinost every year, giving to School Boards the advan- 
tage gained by lessened cost ona larger output. We have done this 
without the request of any School Board. They now receive about 
three times as much for the same money. 


SQUARE DEALING AND SWALL PROFITS account for the growth of our business to such large dimensions. 


Tensile Strength, Durability, Resilience, Waterproofing and Germproofing 
of the Material used in the Holden Covers enable these Covers to Increase the 
Lives of the books, Strengthen weakened bindings, and Protect the entire book to 
such an extent as to bring the cost to the consumer to lessthan 3 1-2 per cent. 


of the value of the books. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 





The International 
Modern 
Language Serics 


Some Recent Additions 


Lazare’s Les Plus Jo'is Contes de Fees 
De Maistre’s Les Prisonniers du Caucase 
Rotrous’ Saint Genest et Venceslas 


Auerbach’s Brigitta (new edition with 
vocabulary) 


Goethe’s Torquato Tasso 
Volkmann-Leander's Traumereien 
Storm's Der Schimmelreiter 


Eckstein & Wildenbruch’s Der Besuch im 
Karzer and Das Edle Blut 


Bassett’s Pedro Sanchez 








Springfield, Mass. 


Teachers Want 





THE MOTHER TONGUE 


(REVISED) 


The new edition of this popular lan- 
guage series contains many improve- 
ments, including New Exercises, Ar- 
rangement and | }lustrations. 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC COURSE 


Every problem of sight singing, voice 
training and musical ioterpretation is 
illustrated with music of compelling 
musical content. 


THE MEDIAL WRITING 
BOOKS 


The Natural Way of Writing 
A simple method of learning to write 
a beautiful hand gracefully, easily and 
rapidly. 





GINN & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Boston New York Chicago London 


Books that | 





MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary 


The Standard 
English Classics Series 


No series preparing for College 
Entrance Requirements is More 
Practical. 


No pains has been spared in 
giving the clearest, most serbice- 
able introduction, notes and aids, 


The books embody the Highes; 
Editorial Scholarship. 


They are attractively and sub- 
stantially bound. 


Ask for a pamphlet giving the College 
Entrance Requirements in English for 
1908-11, including a list ef the Stand- 
ard English Classics Series, sent post- 
paid to any address. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


(Continued from page 632.] 





What is indicated of general traits of character, 
moral sense, social conditions, etc., by the differ- 
ent characters introduced? 

What is the historical significance of the Scotch 
in France, and the Scotch guards as a part of the 
retinue of Louis XI.? 

Describe the two characters, 
and Petit-André. 

What is the turning point in Quentin Durward's 
history ? 

How long a period has elapsed in the first six 
chapters? In whom have the events of this day 
centred? 

Give a brief summary of the events from the 
standpoint of the principal character. 

What is the situation for all concerned in the 
story as presented in chapter VII.? 

What new set of characters is 
chapter VIII.? 

What transformation in Louis XI. appears to 
Quentin Durward when he appears as king? Is 
this a touch true to human nature on the part of 
Scott? 

What is the principal event of chapter VII.? 

Which event in chapter IX.is most to Quentin 
Durward’s advantage—the saving of the King 
from the boar, or the fact that he had noticed the 
assistance of the Burgundian to the fallen Card- 
nal? Analyze the reason from the character of 
Louis. 

In chapters X. and XI. what tests does Louis 
give Quentin Durward, and what is the result of 
each test? 

Has Louis a purpose more than appears in ap- 
plying these tests to the young esquire? 

Was Quentin Durward’s action in his dilemma 
natural or unnatural? True to his character, or 
otherwise? Of advantage to the personal interests 
created in him in the story, or not? 

How do you judge Louis to have regarded it 
from what follows? 

Is Louis’s confidence in Quentin Durward justi- 
fied by anything more than his judgment of human 
nature? Has a religious superstition anything to 
do with it? 

What does Louis’s conversation 
Dain do for the story? 

What plot was made for the ladies of Croye? 
How far was it carried out? How defeated? 
What was the ultimate result? 

What is Scott’s purpose in bringing in the as- 
trologer? 

Does it have any importance in the movement 
of the story? 

What happened at the castle of Liege? 

Point out how many lines of circumstance con- 
verge in the events at the castle of Liege. 

Is there anything in the previous story to justify 
the murder of the Bishop? 

What was Scott’s purpose in introducing it? 

Can you imagine any other way by which the 
problems, now at a climax, could be solved? 

Is that scene, judged by principles of art, dra- 
matic or melodramatic? Why? 


Trois-Eschelles 


introduced in 


with Oliver 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE TEACHER, ‘Essays and Addresses on Education. 
By George Herbert Palmer and Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 395 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

This is an exceedingly interesting book, especially for 
teachers. It is a book the like of which has not been 
vefore and cannot be again. The four papers by Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer are all of her writings that are 
ever to be placed in book form, we are told. She held 
a peculiar relation to woman in modern education. 
What Mary A. Livermore, Frances A. Willard, Julia 
Ward Howe, and Jane Addams have been in their places 
Alice Freeman Palmer was in the educational transfor- 
mation of young women. She wrote little and talked 
much. She had a marvelous hold of her audiences, and 
through this activity kept the men, as well as the women, 
ever alert to the needs of young women. One reason 
that she did not write more was because her own horizon 
broadened during every address. She had a much 
nobler view of her subject at the close of every talk. 
These papers, “Three Types of Women’s Colleges,” 
“Women’s Education in the Nineteenth Century,” 
“Women’s Education at the World’s Fair,” and “Why 
Go to College,” because they are virtually the only 
contributions that she will have made to the literature 
of education, will be sacred in the libraries of her friends 
and admirers, as they are important to the great dis- 
cussion. The larger part of the book consists of seven 
really great discussions of “The Problem of School and 
College’’—170 pages—and Harvard Papers—140 pages 
—by Dr. George Herbert Palmer. Dr. Palmer has writ- 
ten much on literary, aesthetic, ethical, and philosophical 
subjects, always as a master in both thought and ex- 
pression, but never has he made a more notab! 
bution to literature than in these twelve essa 
dresses to teachers on “The Teacher.” 


contri- 
and ad- 





MORAL INSTRUCTION 


AND TRAINING IN 
SCHOOLS. 


Report of an International Inquiry. In 


two volumes. Vol. I., 540 pp., “The United King- 
dom”; Vol. II., 380 pp., “Foreign and Colonial.” By 
M. E. Sadler. Longmans, Green & Co Cloth. 


Price, $3.00. 

It is a hopeless task to attempt to give even a faint 
conception of this work. Mr. Sadler is wonderfully well 
equipped for any international educational study. Of 
the many English people who have visited us he made 
by far the best impression upon all classes. Few 
Americans are more ardently beloved or more highly 
esteemed, educationally, than is Mr. Sadler from a few 
months among us. That year, at the meeting of the N. 
E. A., he was easily the most attractive of ail speakers. 
One volume is devoted exclusively to educational affairs 
in the British Isles, the other to the rest of the world. 
To the United States forty pages are given, fifteen of 
these to a reprint of Percival Chubb’s (Appleton) 
treatise on the ethical culture schools in New York city, 
twelve to a remarkably good article by William A. Bald- 
win of Hyannis, Mass., on the work being done in his 
school, which we shall reprint in the Journal of Educa- 
tion; and ten pages to an admirable discussion by Jesse 
D. Burke of Albany on “Democracy in American School 
Government.” It is easy to see how unsatisfactory this 
inquiry will be from an American educator’s standpoint, 
but it is comparatively easy to get at the facts about 
America, while in no other way could one get at the 
facts about all the other nations of the globe as they are 
to be found here. 


—_— 


ADAMS’S PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By Charles F. Adams, A. M., head of the department 
of physics, Detroit Central High school. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
cao 490 pp., with diagrams and illustrations. Price, 
$1.20. 
Physics should be the most interesting subject taught 

in any high school, because it deals with phenomena in 

which every child is interested; it treats of subjects with 
which all men and women have more or less to do in 
practical life; but its successful study requires clear 
thinking and accurate expression. The study of physics 
should be interesting and practical, and it should afford 
the best of mental discipline. The subject should be so 
presented that the pupil’s interest is maintained not 
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Thomas Y. Growell & Go.’s New Publications | 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
































Thoreau’s CAPE COD A TREASURY OF VERSE 
With —p photographs by Clifton Johnson. 8vo, $2.00 net. FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
(Post 2 ts. 
- —F Beautifully printed and illustrated in colors. 8vo, $2.50. 
Maeterlinck’s Cl K. Bayliss’ 

PELLEAS AND MELISANDE a 
Illustrated with scenes from the opera and portraits of Miss OLD MAN COYOTE 
Garden. Introduction by Montrose J. Moses. 8vo, $1.50 net. A sheaf of Indian legends, illustrated by E. W. Blaisdell. 
(Post 15 cents) 8vo, $1.00, 


E. Tl. W. Buxton’s 
STORIES OF-PE N HEROES 
ESSAYS R RSIA R 


With illustrations and decorative borders. 8vo, $1.50. 


William E, Griffis’s 


























Henry van Dyke’s THE FIRE-FLY’S LOVERS 
COUNSELS BY THE WAY And Other Fairy Tales of Old Japan 
A new volume of collected papers and addresses, printed in Ijlustrated in colors by native artists. 8vo, $1.C0. 
special type. 12mo, $1.00 net. (Post 10 cents.) 
Orison Swett Marden’s RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
HE CAN WHO THINKS HE CAN 
A strong new seriesof papers on success. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
(Post 10 cents. 
, Charles E. Jefferson’s 
Ralph Waldo Trine’s THE CHARACTER UF JESUS 
ON THE OPEN ROAD A study of the pers: nality of Christ. 12mo, $1.50 net. (Post 
‘A Creed of Wholesome Living.’’ 12mo, [0 cents net. (Post 15 cents.) 
5 cents. 
: ities J. R. Miller’s 
mage: Arcadagaaguecte THE WIDER LIFE 
THE FREE LIFE A new volume of addresses on right living. 16mo, plain edges, 
A message of the times. 12mo, 75 cents net. (Post 8 cents.) 65 cents, gilt top, 85 cents net. (Post 8 cents.) 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


To Both Teachers and Pupils 








VERYBODY SHOULD BE HAPPY, par- 

ticularly at this season of the year, and 
‘the best way to make the children in your 
school happy isto tell them that in the future 
you are going to provide for their use 


DIXON’S crarure PENCILS 


There is nothing more appropriate or useful 
and you will be surprised and delighted to find 
that so good a pencil can be sold at such a 
moderate price. 


5 
by 
a 


Z 
‘ 


Send |6c in stamps and a generous package 
of pencils suitable for all kinds of school work 
will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


{ Continued from page 634.] 





merely because he is entertained by a wonder-working 
magician, but because he is conscious of successfully 
exerting his mental powers in mastering what he desires 
to know. The author has made an earnest and success- 
ful effort to make a genuinely teachable book in the 
hands of any teacher. The book gives the student a 
broad general view of the subject and of its main sub- 
divisions. The text is comprehensive, with sufficient 
demonstrations for the teacher and problems for the 
pupil. The work is very thorough, and full in explana- 
tion, with reasons for the phenomena. The language is 
simple and clear, and the illustrations numerous and 
illuminating. The problems are unusually numerous, 
while the fundamental principles are enforced and 
brought home to the pupil by illustrations touching his 
daily life. Usually difficult topics, such as motion, force, 
work, and energy, are so treated as to seem clear and 
simple to any pupil, while recent advances in electricity 
receive full recognition. 


SCHOOL AND CLASS MANAGEMENT. A Text- 
Book, Theory and Practice. By Felix Arnold, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 410 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

This is a highly enjoyable book. There are several 
attractive features. In the first place, he has no excuse 
to offer for writing the book, asserting frankly that there 
is no book in his class, saying: “Education is in the age 
of lean kine, and management is one of the leanest.” 
This is a sample of the snap and dash in the style that 
holds one’s attention as few books on education do. 
One’s first impression is that the author is going to be 
intensely egotistical because of the caustic way in which 
he sets out, but this fear is not realized, as the author 
proceeds and gives his authority more extensively and 
specifically, I think, than any other writer of a text-book 
on education. By limiting this first of his books to the 
responsibilities of the principal, and teacher and class 
management, he has opportunity to deal with more 
phases of his subject than is customary in the text- 
books that have gone before, and to treat them more 
minutely. Time alone can say whether this is really the 
beginning of a fat age in school management text-books. 
It will be interesting to see if his estimate of all that 
have gone before as of the “leanest” justifies the sugges- 
tion that leanness is at an end with the appearance of 
this book. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL GEOG- 
RAPHY. By Professor William Morris Davis of 
Harvard University. Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 148 pp. Illustrated. List 
price, 45 cents; mailing price, 50 cents. Atias, oblong 
8vo. Paper. 45 plates. List price, 30 cents; mailing 
price, 35 cents. 

Professor Davis is devoting his life to the promotion 
of the teaching and study of geography, notably from the 
physical side, as conscientiously as any scientist ever 
consecrated himself to any great scholarly mission. He 
is continually placing the public under obligation to him 
by some entirely new phase of the subject which he un- 
folds or presents. Never has this been more clearly 
.emonstrated than in the issuance of “Practical Exer- 
cises in Physical Geography” and the accompanying 
atlas, the object of which is to provide a series of 
systematic and disciplinary exercises in physical geog- 
raphy, in order that students may approach this subject 
through practical work in the laboratory, as well as 
through lessons in a text. The exercises include such 
subjects as Valley Systems of the Lands, Coastal Plains, 
Plateaus and Canyons, Mountains, Volcanoes, Rivers 
and Valleys, Shore Lines, Distribution of Temperature, 
Winds of the World, Weather Changes, and Ocean Cur- 
rents. Many sub-topics are treated under each exercise. 
The text and atlas together supply practically everything 
that is needed by the pupil, so that the laborious work to 
be done by the teacher in the way of getting together and 
distributing laboratory material is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The text includes a series of detailed questions on 
each exercise, by means of which the student is led di- 
rectly to the successive steps of each problem. The 
proper answering of the questions in the text requires 
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1309 LINCOLN — 1909 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By CHARLES W. MOORES, 


President of the Board of School Cammissioners, 
Indianapolis. 





With six full-page illustrations. 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, No. 185. 


Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents, net, postpaid. 

A simple, clear and interesting story of Lincoln’s life, 
written especially for pupils in grades V. to VIII. 

Special emphasis is given to the boybood and youth of Lin- 
coln. The primitive but picturesque character of his sur- 
roundings, and his heroic struggle for an education anda 
place in the world are vividly portrayed. 

The chief events in his public life as lawyer, legislator and 
president are given with special reference to the needs of 
grammar grade pupils,and in such a way as to reveal the 
unique personality and the great character of the man. 


The Riverside Literature Series contains also 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG SPEECH 


With Lowell’s Essay on Lincoln, Whitman’s *O 
Captain! My Captain!’ and a selection from Lin- 
coln’s Speeches, Papers and Letters. Also with 
Introduction, Notes, Portrait, and suggestive pro- 
grammes for the celebration of Lincoln's Birthday. 
R. L. S., No. 32. Paper, 15 cents, net, postpaid. 


CARL SCHURZ’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


With an extract from Lowell’s Commemoration 
Ode, Whittier’s ‘‘The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,’’ and testimonies in prose by Emerson, and 
verse by Holmes. R. L.S., No. 133. Paper, 15 
cents. Nos. 32 and 153 together in one volume, 
cloth, 40 cents, net, postpaid. 


These two booksare well adapted for readings in the first year 
in the High School. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 


‘‘Mr. Morse has the biographical instinct. He knows what 
to select and what to reject to illustrate a great career. and 
his power of condensation isadmirable.’’—N, Y. Kvening Post. 


American Statesmen Series, 2 vols., $1.25 each. 


LINCOLN: MASTER OF MEN 
By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 


“Lincoln has had few biographers so capable from the 
standpoint either of insight or literary workmanship.’’— The 
Outlook. 

Anniversary Edition. With photogravure por- 
trait. $1.50, net. Postpaid, $1.65. 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YOKK CHICAGO 
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graphic handiwork in the atlas and written work in a 
notebook by means of which the teacher can easily test 
the progress made. The text and atlas may be used in 


connection with any of the recent text-books on physical | homas Normal 
geography. 


e * 

PROGRESSIVE PROBLEMS IN PHYSICS. By 
Fred R. Miller of the Boston English High school. in 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 220 pp. Price, 

60 cents. 

This is a book of problems in physics, so arranged as 
to lead the student steadily forward from a Pheer A OFFERS PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
the more complicated examples. All needless mathe- 
matics is discarded, as the author’s belief is _ the in- OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SPECIAL 
structor in physics is to teach physics, not mathematics. 
A decidedly practical value is given to the exercises, also. BRANCHES 
The author borrows largely from reliable scientific and 
commercial sources for his problems. Samples of ex- 
amination papers in physics from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and from Harvard are given at the 
close of the volume, and are specially appropriate for the 
student who looks forward to entering these or similar MUSIC 


schools. 





STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF eg ae sn DRAWING 
TION. By Charl Oli Hoyt, ’" Do ’psilan 
Merenal cshoak Saw York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, PENMANSHIP 


Burdett & Co. Charts, maps, portraits. Cloth. 223 


pp. Price, $1.50. PHYSICAL TRAINING 


This is an exceptionally strong book, adequate for a 
specialist, practical for the teacher of education, useful 
to the student and every-day teacher. Dr. Hoyt begins DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
his work with Comenius and Rousseau, Pestalozzi and 
Froebel, from whom the education of the present draws MAN UAL TRAINING 
its earliest philosophical inspiration and in whom it 
finds its first empirical wisdom. Here is an admirable 
and reliable biographical sketch of each of these 
worthies with a clear statement of his permanent con- 
tribution to the evolution of education. This is followed DET ROI T, M | CH IGA N 
by a succinet grouping of the achievements of Horace 
Mann in administration and of Herbart in psychological 
pedagogy, ending with a delightful Claude Loraine view 17 North Gd. Blvd. 
of the significant features of recent European and 
American schools. Dr. Hoyt’s book is in a class by it- 
self in the skilful analysis of the situation and in the 
artistic way in which it brings the facts and _ spirit The publication recently of THE WIDE AWAKE 
thereof to the reader and student. THIRD READER completes the Already Popular 














WV re . 
THE CHILDREN’S _TREASURE-TROVE OF ide Awake Series 

PEARLS. Edited by Mary W. Tileston, compiler of = 

“Daily Strength for Daily Needs,” “Heroic Ballads,” ne 

“The Children’s Hour.” Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Fully illustrated. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.50. 

\ collection of stories for children, largely taken from 
books now out of print, thirty, sixty, or a hundred years 
old, such as were much liked at the time and after, and 
being read and re-read by the children of old and their 
children in turn, were often worn to pieces, and are now 
difficult to find. The present volume, containing stories 
for children of from five to nine years, will be followed 
by a second book for older children, entitled “The Chil- 
dren’s Treasure-Trove of Diamonds.” It was a happy 
thought to gather up these tried and true literary pearls 
and string them into this necklace. 





THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
PION, 449-1485. By Albert Beebe White, University 
of Minnesota. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 





Cloth 110 pp. Specimen Illustration from the Wide Awake Third Reader. 
This is an ney —— book both for the class- The Wide Awake Primer . ‘ n ie 30c 
room and for the independent student, not only from its ‘ ‘ 
intrinsic merit, but ty tc there has, heretofore, been The Wide Awake First Reader - 30c 
nothing that filled the place which it now occupies. This The Wide Awake Second Reader - - 35c 
is not only a work that much needed to be done, but it : ‘ 
is admirably done, in accuracy of scholarship, in literary The Wide Awake Third Reader PRY: : 40c 
attractiveness, and in pedagogical skill. This work sup- Pe Bg Penns oo, ae as ey ae ee 
plies a brief, up-to-date college text which teachers of Real child interest and unhackneyed copyrighted material 
English constitutional history have long wanted It are features of this series. 
emphasizes evolution rather than description, and fur- RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
nishes a logically satisfying account of the genesis of The Pig Brother (A Reader for the Fourth Year) - - 40c 
each institution as far as present knowledge permits. In By Laura E. Richards 
arrangement it is governed by the requirements of the The Louisa Alcott Reader (For Fifth Year) - - - 5c 
subject-matter, and does not attempt to conform strictly Cox’s Literature in the Common Schools (For Teachers) 90c 





to either the chronological or topical order; it enables 


the student to understand the origin and growth of the LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


English constitution as a many-sided but single evolu- | 254 washington St., Boston. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
tw10n 
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THE DUCKLINGS GO A-SWIMMING. 
“The Kittens and the Bear.” 
“The Little Chicks.” 
“The Goslings’ Picnic.” 


By John Howard Jewett. Each volume of verse il- 


lustrated. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Holiday 
binding. Price per volume, 75 cents. 
The verses are fascinating for children. Bach verse 


has a page border in color. Every page design is an in- 
dividual study. Opposite each verse is a full-page illus- 
tration in color of the verse, so that each book has rare 
beauty and jingle for the little people. No holiday book 
will be more acceptable to a child than one of these. 


STORIES OF PERSIAN HEROES. By E. M. Wil- 
mot-Buxton. With illustrations and decorative bor- 
ders. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 340 pp. 
8vo. Price, $1.50. 
Here is one of the leading attractions of the season, 

because, in addition to the exquisite charm of stories and 
illustrations, it has an entirely new setting, which is not 
an easy thing to do in these later days. In England King 
Arthur is the rallying point for such legends, and in 
France, Charlemagne; while in far-away Persia once 
lived a splendid hero named Rustum, whose deeds were 
celebrated in the nation’s book of kings called “Shah- 
Nameh.” It is this book which has now been drawn 
upon for a series of fine tales about Rustum and his war- 
riors and foes. Mingled with the crash of fierce battles 
we find other strange accounts of enchanted gardens, 
snorting dragons, beleagured forests, imprisoned 
maidens, and knightly guests as fine as any ever inspired 
by that other Eastern hero, Haroun-al-Raschid. In 
most of them Rustum himself appears, mounted upon his 
wonderful horse, Rakush, whom every boy will wish to 
have for his own. One of these stories, of Rustum and 
his son, was put into a noble poem by Matthew Arnold, 
which is here drawn upon, and which will be all the more 
appreciated in the full setting of the hero’s adventurous 
life. The book is one of high ideals, and will repay the 
reading on its own account, no less than for the insight 
it lends to Persian literature. 


FROM “STORIES OF PERSIAN HEROES.” 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 





THE HOME BUILDER. By Lyman Abbott. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

Here, in neat and convenient form, are ten charming 
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essays by the man who has a peculiarly warm place in 
the hearts and homes of America. Nowhere has woman 
been more beautifully honored than in these pages and 
by these phrases. Dr. Abbott knows what to say on a 
delicate subject and how to say it as does no other man 
of the day. We envy the man who shall write the story 
of his life by and by, for it will be such an opportunity 
as can come to few men. Dr. Abbott has led the thought 
of the best people of the nation out into light and lib- 
erty in religious knowledge, sentiment, and experience; 
into nobler convictions in philanthropic devotion; into 
a saner and grander conception of civic responsibility; 
but in nothing has he made a richer contribution to the 
world’s best purpose than in his uniform attitude toward 
woman in private and public life, and this bright little 
volume is as sweet, as wholesome, as inspiring as any- 
thing that has come from any pen in many a day. 
—_O-——_ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Special Method in Reading in the Grades.’ ByC.A. McMurray 
Price, $1.25. ‘‘The Americanas Hels.’’ By Nicholas Murray Butler 
Price, $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Land of the Lost.”” By A. A.Green. Price, $1.25.——''The 
Ducklings Go A-Swimming.’’ By J. H. Jewett. Price, 75 cents.—— 
“The Goslings’ Picnic.’’ By J. H. Jewett. Price, 75 cents—— ‘The 
Little Chicks.”” By J. H. Jewett. Price, 75 cents.——‘*The Kittens 
and the Bear.” By J. H. Jewett. Price, 75 cents ——“The ( oming 


Science.’”’ by Hereward Carrington. Price, $1.50. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

‘*kussell H. Conwell——The Man and the Work.”’ By A. R. Burr 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company. 

“Studies in the History of Modern Education.”’ By C. O. Hoyt 


Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co 

Lowell’s “The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ Edited by J. W. Abernethy. 
Price, 25 cents. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“By the Christmas Fire.’’ By 8. McC. Crothers. Frice, $1.25.— 
‘*‘Poems of American History.” Edited by B. E. Stevenson. Price, 
$3.00. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

**American History Chart in Picture.’’ By 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

‘Algebra for Secondary Schools.”’ 
tary Algebra.’’ By C.H. French and G. Osborn. 
versity Press. ge 

Otway’s “‘The Orphan and Venice Preserved.” Edited by ¢ I 
McClumpha. Price, 60 cents.—— Middleton and Rowley’s ‘*The Span 
ish Gypsy and All’s Lost hy Lust.’’ Edited by E. C. Morris. Price, 
60 cents. Botton: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The American Executive and Executive Methods.” By J. H. Fin 
leyand J. F.Sanderson. New York: The Century Company. 


+0-9-0--2-9-0-—$—_—________—— 
TYPEWRITER PROGRESS. 
(Editorial.) 


The typewriter itself is new. It is the one invention 
since the coming of steel pens that has affected corre- 
spondence. The art of printing was scarcely less im- 
portant as a discovery than the recent evolution of the 
modern typewriter, which is as far beyond and as far 
above the machine of twenty-five years ago as the au- 
tomobile is better than the springless wagon of our 
fathers. 

The new models that astonish the office world provide 
for every need of the typewriter and anticipate these 
needs by new features which set a standard for cor- 
respondence which would seem to be final. 

It is needless to say that these models are 
ton” through and through, since they have been the 
house for evolution from the first. While there have 
been other machines with notions, this has always been 
the machine for the universal application of the basic 
principles. It fact that never in their 
evolutionary progress have they had to do violence to 
any of the great adaptations of principles in their pre- 
vious machines, 
scheme gives speed possibilities so great 
that no operator can ever get a finger-power sufficient to 
eall for the slightest increase in mechanical features. 
No less important than the limitless speed provided for 
is the simplicity and ease of adjustment now attained. 
Any operator can make any adjustment promptly and 
as safely as can be done by an expert machinist such 
as has heretofore been required. 

But perhaps the nearest approach to a miraculous 
mechanical feature is the column _ selector, which en- 
ables the operator to reach any point on the line for 
date, address, salutation, etc., instantly, with no neces- 
sity of any hand adjustment of the carriage. 

There are some twenty other developments, every 
one of which opens up a new world of possibilities to 
the operator. 


Herman T. Lukens 
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Educational Intelligence. 


Items of educational news to be inserted 
ander this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To 
be available, these contributions should be 
short and comprehensive. Copy should be 
received not later than the fifteenth of the 
month. 
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MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 

December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Ange- 
les; president, Duncan MacKin- 
non, San Diego. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 28, 29, 30: New York State 
Council of Blementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Syracuse. 

December 28, 29, 30: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 

December 28-31: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Indian- 
apolis. 

December 29, 30: Idaho State Teuch- 
ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29-31: Wyoming State As- 
sociation, Laramie. 

December 29, 30, 31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; president, Howard A. Gass, 
Jefferson City; secretary, E. M. 
Carter, Jefferson City. 

December 28, 29, 30, 31: Iowa <tate 
Teachers’ Association, Des Moines; 
F. E. Palmer, executive committee. 
Le Mars. 

December 29-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga.; 
P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, Tenn., 
president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield. 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. EK. A., Chicago, 
Til. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presti- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 


> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—_——— 


MAINE. 

MACHIAS. Kate MacDonald, who 
died recently, was one of the rare 
women of Maine. The editor of the 
Journal of Education knew her well 
and is pleased to quote the notable 
tribute paid her by Ex-State Super- 
intendent W. W. Stetson:— 

“Miss MacDonald had a rare sense 
of personal responsibility. She wel- 
comed opportunities to do, without 
formal title of recognition, a leader’s 
share in every enterprise that would 
promote the public welfare. The 
community found in her one possess- 
ing that intelligence which knew 
what could be done and that cour- 
age which made fear a guardian 
angel. As a teacher she was noted 
for that instinctive wisdom which 


kept her silent when assistance 
would have wrought harm, but she 
was always “within hearing” of her 
children. Their need was known 
and their appeal came to her before 
it was given expression. These 
boys and girls stood taller and 
walked safer because they lived with 
one who loved them and would lead 
them on to the highest they could 
achieve. She intuitively saw the 
importance of the large, the little- 
ness of the small, and the proportion 
and perspective of mass and detail. 
Her enthusiasm made hard things 
easy. Her success furnished evi- 
dence of the extent to which she was 
absorbed in the tasks she assumed, 
and showed how completely she for- 
got to congratulate herself on suc- 
cesses won. She found her joys in 
service instead of rewards.” 


__—— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


TILTON. The meeting of col- 
leges and high schools regarding uni- 
fying entrance requirements on De- 
cember 5, which President Gibbs of 
the New Hampshire State Agricul- 
tural College called at the instance of 
the Educational Council, was remark- 
able in many ways. This, for in- 
stance, from Professor Emery of 
Dartmouth :— 

“Regarding English requirements 
in Dartmouth, let me say that we ex- 
pect that a freshman shall read in- 
telligently, write simple prose with 
good spelling and accurate punctua- 
tion; and that is all.” 

Principal Amen of Exeter said that 
the committee which he represented, 
made up of colleges and secondary 
schools, was finding that the col- 
leges were not only now willing but 
anxious to so unify the demands of 
entrance in various studies as to 
relieve the strain of preparing sev- 
eral boys in as many different sub- 
jects, or parts of subjects, for that 
number of colleges. Professor 
Adams of Dartmouth felt that this 
would probably arrive through the 
Central Examining board. Princi- 
pal Libby of Manchester High school 
was roundly applauded for his con- 
tribution. He demanded relief from 
electives and the return of Latin and 
Greek to steady matters. The 
question regarding inspecting high 
schools for classification and the re- 
ception of graduates from those in a 
certain class in colleges without 
certificate or examination regarding 
certain specified subjects was only 
touched upon, but was given marked 
attention, 


~~ 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Committee on School Prob- 
lems of the Brooklyn Teachers’ As- 
sociation the following topics were 
suggested for study and report:— 

1. Moral education in the elemen- 
tary school. 

The elementary school aims to give 
right direction and energized will to 
every pupil as a growing member of 
the city and nation. How introduce 
moral elements not in the curricu- 
lum? How bring to their best effi- 
ciency those already there? How to 
make potent true and high ideals by 
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gaining the pupils’ loyalty to their 
claim over heart, head, and will? 

2. School organization. 

(a) Shall there be a six-year ele- 
mentary course, a three-year lower 
high school course, and a three-year 
upper high school course? (b) How, 
if advisable, shall this reorganiza- 
tion be effected? (c) Is there need of 
a reorganization of high schools, so 
that each may have departments ap- 
pealing to all classes of pupils— 
scholastic, technical, commercial? 

8. Departmental work and promo- 
tion by subject In the seventh and 
eighth years of the elementary 
school. 

A method of meeting individual 
needs and of breaking the lock-step 
method of promotion. 

4. The study period. 

As a class exercise. As a phase of 
group teaching. 

5. Science teaching in the ele- 
mentary school. 

6. Correlation of science and 
mathematics. 

7. Pupil organizations in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

(a) School government. (b) Liter- 
ary or musical. (c) School papers or 
magazines. Will each school pub- 
lishing a paper kindly send a copy to 
the undersigned? 

8. The school garden. 

9. Economy in the use of school 
supplies. 

10. Dramatic interpretation and 
representation of events or scenes in 
history and literature. 

What events and scenes lend 
themselves to such representation? 

11. School incentives. 

12. Health of school children. 

(a) Heating, ventilation, cleaning. 
(b) Recreation, athletics. (ce) Co- 
operation with the health depart- 
ment. 

Sub-committees are to undertake 
the study of these topics. In most 
schools some or all of these problems 
are met in a special way and with 
success, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

BECKLEY. The _ Becley Instt- 
tute was made _ possible by the 
Beaver Coal Company of Philadel- 
phia, which gave twenty acres of 
land for school purposes, by the citi- 
zens of the community, who raised 
$17,500, and by the decision of the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions of Indianapolis to support the 
school. There are ten teachers, with 
E. W. McDiarmid, formerly of Beth- 
any College, as principal. The en- 
roliment during the first year was 
341. The equipment is to be ef the 
best. Southern West Virginia fur- 
nishes a great and important field for 
preparatory institutions of learning, 
and the need of this work and infiu- 
ence is apparent. Beckley Institute 
has a fine opportunity to perform a 
real service to the educational inter- 
ests of West Virginia, and the work 
done by Mr. McDiarmid at Bethany 
is adequate guarantee that the most 
will be made of the opportunity. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. C. ©. Dowell, the 
bachelor senator from Polk county, 
who has served in the state legisla- 
ture for nearly fifteen years, will in- 
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WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. i 
the student a knowledge of his own powers ip 


It aims to develop ip 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or ap 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. 


College of Oratory a eee 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE.. 
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troduce a bill to pension school teach- 
ers. He will offer a measure pro- 
viding for the establishment in school 
districts having a population of 10,- 
000 inhabitants or more a Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Association. Every 
teacher, when she accepts a position 
in the district, becomes a member of 
the association and has an equal 
voice in selecting a board of trustees 
to manage the affairs of the associa- 
tion and to decide on those who 
should be retired on benefits. The 
school board will be required, should 
this become a law, to set aside 
monthly to the treasurer of the asso- 
ciation a certain per capita amount. 
It is generally understood this per 
capita assessment will be taken into 
consideration in establishing the 
teachers’ wages. The bill to be pre- 
sented will provide that the associa- 
tion money shall be loaned only on 


first mortgages on improved Iowa 
farms. The retirement board is to 
consist of five members, who will 
serve without compensation. The 
actions of the board shall be ap 
proved by the members of the school 
board in the district, including the 
collection, investing, and paying out 
of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


ILLINOIS. 

OTTAWA. W. F. Mozier, princi 
pal of the Ottawa Township High 
school, made an appeal at the open- 
ing of the school year to parents to 
co-operate with the school authori- 
ties in securing better school work 
on the part of the pupils. Among 
the obstacles to good school work he 
enumerates :— 

1. Social gatherings, parties, and 
entertainments. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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2. Social clubs, 
fraternities. 

3. Participation in 
entertainments. 

4. Certain forms of public amuse- 
ments down town. 

5. Being away from home at 
night. 

6. Absence and tardiness. 

He requested that students spend 
three hours daily in study at home. 

By an appeal to the students on the 
basis of their own best interests and 
school patriotism the students dis- 
banded a Greek-letter fraternity 
which had been in operation a year. 
By such co-operation of teachers, 
parents, and pupils, the efficiency of 
a school can be greatly increased. 

SPRINGFIELD. The following 
are interesting statistics to those who 
wish to note the school enrollment 
and the number of children of school 
age, six to twenty-one, in Illinois for 
the last sixteen years:— 


sororities, and 


home talent 





Enroll- 
School Age ment 
1,228,705 826,085 
rr 1,316,888 855,988 
eee 1,334,001 878,538 
MIE, Sheek dane 1,384,367 898.619 
ee 1,396,771 920,425 
aA 1,525,442 939,163 
a 1.539.145 945,143 
Oe 1,588,895 958,911 
Pee 1,595,845 963 634 
ee 1,601,175 971,841 
0 ee 1,601,045 69,414 
2 1,449,336 978.54 
| 1,455,082 985,134 
WUO....86.. LAR IO7 YS7.O36 
1907. +. 1,470,828 983,921 
1908 1.500.066 988.078 
OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. The women’s 


clubs are to furnish penny luncheons 
to the pupils in several schools in the 
poorer sections of the city 

The new Woodward High schoo! 
will have the distinction of being the 
first school building in Cincinnati to 
be equipped with a stationary pneu- 


matie cleaning plant. Every room 
and its furniture will be cleaned 
with air. This will abolish the dust 


nuisance. In each room there will 
be a plug, to which a hose wil b 
attached at will. and as the device 
is moved over the floor. desks. and 
other fixtures the dust will be sucked 
up. 

OXFORD Miami University will 
be one hundred years old next June. 
ind President Guy P. Benton asks 
the legislature to celebrate with ap 
propriations amounting to $265,000 
There are this fall term 497 students. 
of whom only 198 are women. 





MICHIGAN. 
YPSILANTI. W. B Arbaugh 
principal of the high school, has a 
unique teachers’ meeting. His high 
school teachers meet regularly and 
they discuss articles on high school 
education in the various educational 
journals. For instance, McAndrew’s 
article in the Journal of Education 
on “High School Snobbery” was the 
topie for one of the meetings. 
_— —?e--————_ —_— 
MISSED MUCH. 
“Alexander the Great sighed for 
more worlds to conquer.” 
“And well he might. With all his 
triumphs he never received a Chau- 
tauqua salute.’—Houston Chronicle 


National 
THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
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Education Association 


CONVENTION. 

The executive committee of the 
National Education Association an- 

unces that the next annual conven- 
tion will be held in Denver, Colorado, 
July 5 to 9, 1909. While it will be 
impossible to get final action by the 
railway associations on rates before 
January 1, we have assurances that 
a rate of $80 for the round trip from 

‘hicago to Denver will be in force 
next July, und also that a rate of 
one and one-half fare from points 
east and south of Chicago and Mis 
sissippi River points will be granted 
to those points, to be added to the 
S30 basing rate. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE. 


Owing to the destruction by fire of 
the leading hotel of Oklahoma City, 
in accordance with previous § an- 
nouncement, the next meeting of 
tue department of superintendence 
will be held in Chicago February 23 
to 25, 1909. The Auditorium hotel 
will be the headquarters. The 1ail 
way rates for this meeting will be 
one and one-half fare on the certifi 
cate plan from all territory east and 
south of Chicago and St. Louis, and 
there is a fair prospect that a simi- 
ar rate will be cranted from the ter 

ry of the Western Passenger As- 
sociation. In any case, the rate will 
not be more than two cents per mile 
each way, which is the same as the 
ne and one-third fare on the certif 

( plan which was_ formerly 
granted for this meeting on the basis 
of three cents per mile. A _ special 
bulletin containing a _ preliminary 
program will be issued about Janu- 
ary 15. Irwin Shepard, secretary. 

‘ + aii 


Of Interest to All. 


The bulletin on shade trees, in the 
publication of which the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association and the 
agricuitural experiment station hive 
united, will meet a long-felt want. 
Every one trees, and much 
re spent in planting 
and caring for them. The resulis 
are not infrequently disappointing «n 
account ot injudicious selection, 
wrong methods in setting, or im- 
proper or insufficient care. This bul 
letin gives first the substance of the 
laws pertaining to shade 


lov es 


time and money 


trees and 
tree wardens, and discusses the du 
ties of the latter. The selection of 
varieties suited to different localities 
is considered. Statistics showing the 
rate of growth of different kinds and 
directions for setting, for transplant- 
ng, and pruning are given. Meth- 
ods of preventing or repairing dam 
iges to trees receive attention. ard 
such topics as chaining and bolting 
treating decaved cavities, fillings 
ete., are fully treated. Injuries te 
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trees due to leaky gas wins, and 
contact with electric wires, and other 
electrical injuries are considered and 
the best methods of prevention de- 
scribed. The concluding section of 
ihe bulletin gives descriptions of the 
iuore serious insect enemies and ex- 
plicit directions for destroying them 
or preventing their injuries. This 
bulletin will be sent to interested 
parties addressing Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Amherst, Mass. 


— - --o— — — 


The Magazines. 


—Again this month the Atlantic 
presents an important article by 
President Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Foundation on “The Organization of 
Higher Education.” Other articles 
of social and political importance are 
‘The New View of Charity,” by Ed- 
ward T. Devine: “Civic Righteous- 
ness vin Pereentages,’ by R. L. 
Bridgman, and “Races in the United 
States,” by W. Z. Ripley. “The Bay- 
onet-Poker” is a theme of &. M 
Crothers, for such an implement 
stands by his own study fire, devoted 
now to a wholly peaceful purpose, 
and the essayist takes it as symboii- 
cal of the coming of international 
To the levers of music is 
addressed the article, “fnter Herr 
Kapellmeister,’ by William E. Wal- 
ter: and the world of outdoors is 
represented by Raymond 8. Spears’s 
original article on the tracks of wild 
animals, which he calls “Reading the 
Snow.’ Turning to the field of let- 
ters, “Stephen Phillips as a Writer o! 
Tragedy” is a fine criticism on one 
who may now be called the most im- 
portant of contemporary poets; while 
the centenary of Edgar Allan Poe is 
marked by John Maecy’s article, *“The 
Kame of Poe.” “The Last Two 
Years in Italy.’ by Homer Edmis 
ton, is a keen analysis of the condi- 
tions political and social in the Italy 
of the present day. The 
have the taste of Christmas. 

—The __ special] features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
December are an illustrated article on 
“Grenfell of Labrador,” by P. T. Me 
Grath; Grey Barnard: A 
Viriie American Sculptor,”’ by Ernest 
Knaufft, with reproductions of some 
of Barnard’s most famous works; 
papers on “Alaska’s Railroad Devel- 
opment.” by Frederick H. Chase; 
“The Coal Resources of Alaska,”’ 
“Quebec. Britain’s French Empire in 
America’; an illustrated article 
apropos of the “Corn Exposition’ to 
be held at Omaha in December, by 
Will A. Campbell: and brief discus- 
sions of “The National Movement 
for American Music,” by Arthur Far- 
well: “Loans on Salaries and Wages,” 
by Samuel M. Lindsay, and “New 
York’s First Budget Exhibit,’ by 
William H. Allen. The editorial de- 
partment, “The Progress of the 
World,” gives an instructive sum 
mary of the results of the Presiden 


peace, 


stories 


“George 


041 


tial campaign in both the states and 
the nation, followed by a_ series of 
paragraphs on the developments of 
the month in foreign affairs. 


a 


Our friend, “‘the professor,’ lately 
told us about a certain Sunday school 
superintendent who particularly 
asked his teachers whether, in teach- 
ing the lesson from the tenth chapter 
of Acts, they had drawn the attention 
of the scholars to the fact that Cor- 
nelius of Caesarea was a great inusi- 
cian. The teachers were’ surprised 
at the information, and then the su- 
perintendent read the first verse, 
which runs as follows: “Now, there 
Was a certain man in Caesarea, Cor- 
nelius by name, a centurion of the 
band ealled the Italian band.’ And 
the superintendent was very particu- 
lar to lay emphasis upon the high 
musical abilities of this same “Bye- 
talian band,” as he proneunced it. 
He had heard the suecessors of that 
same band, and had enjoyed their or 
chestral performances very highly: 
Western Christian Advocat 
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THE SIMPLEST METHOD 

While building a house, Senator 
Platt of Connecticut had cccasion to 
employ a carpenter. One of the ap- 
plicants was a plain Connecticut 
Yankee, without any frills 

‘You thoroughly understand car 
pentry ?” 

“ee. Sar” 

“You can make doors 
and blinds?’ 

‘Oh, yes, sir! 

“How would you make 
blind ?”’ 

The man _ scratched his heed and 
thought deeply for a few seconds. ‘T 
should think, sir,’ he’ said finally, 
“about the best way would be _ to 
punch him in the eve.’’-—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Swarthmore College was first cor 
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ceived in the Baltimore yearly meet 


BOSTON | ivg. The institution was opened i 


1869. 


“ Mme. Curie, who jointly with her 
husband, the late Professor Curie. 
* |} discovered radium, has been ap 
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pointed chief professor of physics 
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Co-Operative Association of N. E. | ciair, 


the faculty Professor John E. Sin- 
who retired from active ser 
vice in June last, is professor of 
higher mathematics, emeritus. By 





this change Dr. Conant becomes sen 


James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency BReaXads | ot, Professor of mathematics. and 
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We recommend the BEST. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass E. J. Locker, Manager. 


Another new name in the faculty list 
is that of Professor C. A. Read, wh: 
comes from the New 
State College to be 
steam engineering, succeeding Pro 
fessor George I. Rockwood, resigned. 





Some New Booka 


The officers of instruction numbe) 
fifty-one, of whom twenty are mem 
bers of the faculty The new §in- 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

The week of December 14 prom- 
ises to be a red-letter one. First, it 
will mark the appearance of Irene 
Franklin in: Boston, who has been 
for several years, assisted by Burt 
Green, the pianist, a prime favorite 
in vaudeville. She is a character 
comedienne—grotesque at times, but 
she makes her changes much more 
rapidly than any which hare  pre- 
eeded her. On the same bill will be 
Jesse Lasky’s biggest and, by all 
means, best production, “At the 
Country Club,” which will be seen in 
Boston for the first time. Also on 
the bill this week will be Stuart 
Burnes, the monologist; the Blia 
Nowlan troupe with their circus; the 
Three Leightons, a remarkable com- 
pany of comedians; Leslie, Leigh 
and company in a dramatie sketch; 
the famous Dillon brothers, song 
writers and humorists; Franco Piper, 
the banjo expert and juggler, who 
remains over for another week; Os- 
ear Lorraine, and the special Keith 
show. 

30O8STON. 

The announcement of the closing 
of the Boston Theatre Stock com- 
pany season at the Boston theatre 
has been the sensation of the week 
in amusement cireles. Mr. Keith 
has other plans to announce, but for 
the last week there will be presented 
a production that will be a fitting 
end for a remarkable season of 
stock. ‘It is predicted that “The 
Walls of Jericho” will outdo any of 
the others. It was an English play, 
written by Alfred Sutro. The story 
itself is a simple one—a conventional 
one to a degree—but it is in the tell- 
ing of it, the staging, and clever 
work of the dramatist that the real 
Interest lies. 
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To choose an appropriate gift,— 
ene to be received with genuine 
pleasure,—is truly an accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps a suggestion will be 
of assistance to you before making 
your purchases for the holiday sea- 
son. Have you ever considered that 
an up-to-date unabridged  diction- 
ary is a gift to be longer enjoyed, 
longer treasured, and of more con- 
stant service to the recipient than 
any other selection you may make? 
The one great standard authority is 
Webster’s International dictionary, 
published by G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. It is reeognized 
by the courts. the schools, and the 
press, not only in this country but 
throughout the English-speaking 
world, as the highest triumph in dic- 
tionary making. It is the most 
choice gift. 
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THE TRUTH OF IT. 

"Twas the night before Christmas, 
and all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even 
a mouse; 

They all had been shopping and spent 
their last red, 

And nervous prostration had sent 
them to bed. 

—Harper’s Bazaar. 
A. 
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Do not waste so much time over 
spilt milk that you forget to go after 
the cows at night.—The Fra. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DURING the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. 1a. to Tenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y.C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mx. to WN. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to V, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 
East Orange; to NV. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North. 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall, R. V’. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa, Elmer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micon. to NV, Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. Minn. to NV. ¥.John B. ¢orcoran, Minneapolis to New Palta 
normal. N.Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton: to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to N.J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford. Oneonta to Bloomfield ; to O. Harley A. Miner, Oneonta. and Mildred Hep- 

ll, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to pk to Pa. De Forest Brane, 

ba to Warren. Nova Socotra to VN. Y. Jenny 1. Macleod, Wolfville to Lake Placid. 0. te 
Conn. , Theodora B!akeslee, Deiaware to Winsted; to V. ¥Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
port, Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to N. Y. Richard Fish, 
Milton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount. Vr. to NW. YF. 
— M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne, W. Va. to 0. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersyille 
o Warren. 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sthoon ana ts 
and FOREIGN supérior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
po tg every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parenta. Call om af 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yora. 





V A Cc A CIE No use to specity We have them is large numbers, 

from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools 
and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a 
month to $5,000 a year Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Bock free. 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENOY; C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schols. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer- 





PECIALISTS High Preparatory ees wanted for de gre 7 


, Normal Schools and Colleges - 
sylivania and other States. teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure itions pa ing $60 to $70 per month. For Tarthes 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + a rg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Sapplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach 
Positions” Send for rie gs boss ere in Obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








‘ 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabina 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Moines, lowa, 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4: scCoccoS stro. soten 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


See 


OOOO O0O 60600000 SOSH CHES 
: Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers ia 


; every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 
3 Agency 











wh. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
New York (Incorporated) 


i tain Sanh tat 


School Teta i 


ABERNETHY — AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By J. W. Abernethy, Ph. D., principal of Berkeley 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Furnishes a brief 
account of the growth of literatures as a part 
of natural history, with enough biographical 
and critical material to make the interpreta- 
tion of texts intelligible, interesting, and prof- 
itable. Price 1.10 


BACON — A NEW GERMAN COURSE 


By Edwin F. Bacon, Ph. B., Instructor in Modern 
Languages, State Normal Schcol, Oneonta, N. 
Y. Comprises the essentials of the grammar, 
with readings and conversations, and a com- 
plete vocabulary. Price $1.25 


DURELL AND ROBBINS — A SCHOOL 
ALGEBRA COMPLETE 


By Fletcher Durell, Ph. D., Head of the Mathe- 
matical Department, Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., and Edward R. Robbins, 
A. B., Mathematical Master in the William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. Con- 
tains all subjects required for admission to 
universities and scientific schools. 


Price $1.15 
DURELL — PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
By Vietcher Durell, Price $1.25 


For special introduction terms, address 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., spade 


Successors to MayNARD, MERRILL & Co. 


44-60 East Twenty-Third Street, New York 
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NEW MODELS 10 and I! 


With Column Selector With Built-in Tabulator 
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is the History of the . . 
Whiting Machine . 
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The Bradley Books 


NEW AND RECENT ISSUES 


THE GARDEN GAME AND OTHER SONGS. 


By JULIA A, HIDDEN. Beautifully bound in Silk and 
Beards. Price, $0.75. 

The title songand some others in this collection are well and 
andes known, but the majority of the pieces are new and 
now ished for the first time. The poems are true in rhythm, 
rich in sentiment, and set to delightful, tuneful melodies. The 
beautiful design of the book, mechanically, makes it especially 
desirable for the holidays. Ready about December Ist: 


WHAT AND HOW. 


By ANNA W. HENDERSON and H.C. PALEN. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 

A new book that solves the ‘‘Busy Work” problem for the 
4 nae teacher. Profusely illustrated with many beautiful 
color plates. It contains definite and practicable courses of 
elementary hand work in Stick-laying, Paper-folding, Free 
hand Cutting, Clay Modeling, Weaving, Form and Color, and 
Cardboard Construction, with a chapter on making beautiful 
and useful things out of the materials used. 

Ready December Ist. 


OUTLINE OF A YEAR’S WORK IN THE KIN- 
DERGARTEN. 
By ANNA W. DEVEREAUX. Silk Cloth. Price, $0.70. 
A revised edition of this popular work, making practically 
anew book. It represents ascheme of work in the kindergar 
ten for one year, based on the order of the seasons, beginning 
with the first week in September, and ending with the third 
week in June. 


A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


By ETT \ M. GRAVES and AMELIA W. WATKINS. 
C'oth. Price, $1.25 











A suggestive ki:derearten program for use in primary 
schools, with outlines tor Busy Work. An unusually impor- 
tant book for primary teachers and kindergartners. Send for 


special circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
Bos ton New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 

















